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This thesis contains the first edition and anuotated translation of twenty-three (of thirty- 
two) chapters of the short redaction of the Siddhayogesvarimata, the oldest scriptural 
source of the theological school known as the Trika of Kashmir and one of the earliest 
sources of the Tantric cult of mantra-goddesses and female spirits (Yoginis). 

The general introduction contains a discussion of the dating of the text, its two 
redactions and its place in the canon of the Vidyàpitha, which teaches the pantheon and 
cult of predominantly female deities. 

The general introduction is followed by a study of the pantbeon of the 
Siddhayogesvarimata and the rituals associated with its goddesses. It concludes that the 
cult of the three mantra-goddesses includes elements of the archaic worship of the so- 
called Eight Mothers (Astamatrkah), fusing it with the cult of Sarasvati, the orthodox 
goddess of learning. 

There follows a detailed analysis of the language of the Siddhayogesvarimata, 
contrasting its phonology, morphology and syntax with classical Sanskrit. Parallels in 
epic and Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit and the possible linguistic influence of Prakrit and 
Apabhramáa are pointed out throughout. 

Since only two manuscripts of the text are available, editorial policies and the role 
of parallels and emendations are discussed in detail before the critical edition. 

In the critical edition three registers of apparatus report lacunae in the manuscripts, 
quotations and testimonia used for establishing the text and variant readings. Parallel 
passages from other edited and unedited Tantras have been used extensively in 
reconstructing the text from the poorly transmitted manuscripts. Editorial procedures are 
presented in endnotes. 

Nine appendices are supplied: three contain editions of parallel passages from other 
unedited Tantras, two give transcriptions of some unedited portions of the 
Siddhayogesvarimata, one provides a comparison of two versions of the 
Svacchandatantra as linguistic evidence for tantric forms, and two identify and analyse 
citations attributed to the SiddhayogeSvarimata in the Prayascittasamuccaya of 
Hrdayasiva (previously unedited) and in the Tantraloka of Abhinavagupta. 
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Introductio 


I. General Introduction 


1. The importance of the text 


The Sanskrit text edited and translated here for the first time, the 
Siddhayogesvarimata or "The doctrine of magic Female Spirits’, is one of the 
demonstrably earliest scriptural sources in India in which the non-orthodox (non-Vedic 
/ Tantric) worship of female deities predominates. It belongs to the tradition of the Trika 
(‘Triad’), whose distinguishing marks include the central worship of three mantra- 
goddesses, Para, Paráparà and Aparà, and which is the tradition followed by 
Abhinavagupta (fl. c. 975-1025 CE)! , one of the most original exegetes in the history of 
Indian religious thought. 

The text teaches first the principal mantras of the system, which are used in daily 
worship of the deities as well as at initiation and in rites of magic. It then describes the 
procedure of initiation in a rather dense way. The description of initiation also includes 
~ three ancillary topics: (1) the rules of conduct to be observed by initiates, (2) the way in 
which the worshipper is to transform his body into a deity or Female Power, and (3) the 
structure of the universe, whose different levels are governed by various groups of 
goddess-like figures known as Mothers. The main subject of the rest — about two thirds 
— of the text is various rites of magic which involves also the invocation and worship of 
the appropriate circle of deities / Female Powers and preceded by observances 
associated with the protection mantras. The last chapters contain information on the 
relation of the text to other traditions and on its mythical and allegedly oral transmission. 

As the above summary shows, the Siddhayogesvarimata principally deals with 
ritual prescriptions and consequently its main interest is that it contributes to our 
understanding of ritual and the history of ritual in India. In addition to this, it contains 
important iconographic details of deities: it is the only text to give the detailed 
iconography of the three principal mantra goddesses of the Trika and it also has a 
remarkable passage on the iconography of the ferocious form of Siva, Bhairava. 

Moreover, its chapter 29 describing different categories of women recognised as 
embodiments of magic Female Powers can be shown to have served as textual source 


for the Buddhist tantras of Samvara on the same subject. Thus, it is also an important 


! On the dating, see Sanderson (1988:158). The Trika of Abhinavagupta's exegesis is of course 


different from the Trika of the SYM, but the latter is part of the former. On the evolution of the Trika 
see Sanderson (1988.164). 


piece of evidence in establishing the dependence of Buddhist tantras on their Saiva 
counterparts. 

Lastly, the language of the Siddhayogesvarimata provides us with an early and 
unpurified example of Aisa Sanskrit? (Aisa, i.e. the language of Siva, who proclaims 
these texts and who is also called simply isa, the Lord). This language evolved as the 
language of a certain group of tantric scriptures, especially — although by no means 
exclusively — as the language of scriptures usually dominated by or involving goddess 
worship, particularly in the earlier period of their formation‘. It is based on Sanskrit 
with a number of deviations or changes which show the influence of the spoken 
languages of the time, influence of Prakrit and Apabhramá$a. It seems that this peculiar 
language was also associated in a number of cases with the esotericism of the text: the 
more the language of the text differs from the classical Sanskrit of the orthodox, the 
more esoteric its teaching is. Although the Aisa language is described in the easiest way 
by pointing out its deviations from standard or classical Sanskrit, it is not to be ' 
considered simply as 'bad Sanskrit', but as a language on its own right. 


2. The title 


The title of the text occurs in slight variations in the colophons and margins as 
Siddhayogesvarimata? and Siddhesvarimata, while the name Siddhámata (or Siddhà/ 
Siddhàtantra) and Yogesvarimata also occurs several times in citations in the 


2 The textual dependence of a number of Buddhist tantras of Samvara on Saiva counterparts has been 
amply shown by Prof. A. Sanderson in a series of lectures in All Souls College, Oxford, Hilary term 
1998. The parallel passages referred to above have also been identified by him. 

3 A useful description of deviations from Sanskrit is found in the edition by Goudriaan-Schoterman 
(1988:44-109), but their text, the Kubjikdmatu, is probably much later than the Siddhayogesvarimata. 
Some other examples, such as that of the Svacchanda, must be treated with care, since the available 
editions follow the purified text adopted by the commentator of the text, Ksemarája. See also the Aisa 
examples from the Nepalese manuscripts of the Sárdhatrisatikalottara (as opposed to the purified 
version of the critical edition) by Prof. Sanderson as given in Goodall (1998:Ixvi ff.) 

4 This statement does not take all the problems of the question into account. On Aiśa usage in the 
scriptures of the Siddhanta, see Goodall (1998 : Ixv-Ixxi). The Bhairava tantras are also mainly written 
with many Aisa forms, while some Sakta tantras such as the Málinivijayottara of the Trika have much 
fewer Aiga examples than the Siddhayogesvarimata. On the argument that more Aisa examples may 
show the antiquity of the text see the above cited work by Goodall. However, some Sakta tantras 
which are not among the very earliest, but are among the very esoteric ones — such as the 
Jayadrathayamala or the Kaulajfananirnaya — also abound in Aisa forms. 

The colophons, the text of the manuscripts as well as the Tantráloka often cite the mistaken title 
?yogisvari? instead of °yogesvari°. The former seems wrong, for the word is used as a synonym for 
Yogini, which can be paraphrased by 'Goddesses of Yoga’ (yogeSvari), but not by 'Rulers / Goddesses 
of Yogis' (yogisvari). The scribal confusion between -i- and -e- is unexceptional, due to the similarity 
of the two vowels in pronunciation. However, it must be noted that this cczifuüsion probably dates 
quite early, and already Jayaratha seems to understand the title in this form. For he reads yogisvaras in 
Tantraloka 2.43d and glosses it as follows: ... yogindm apis$varah sydd ity arthah. Nothing implies that 
Abhinavagupta read yogisvara instead of yogesvara here. 


Tantraloka.® The first element — siddha — is certainly used in the adjectival sense. Its 
primary meaning is ‘perfect’ or ‘perfected / accomplished’, which can be applied to the 
following noun denoting Female Powers or Yoginis (Yoge$var?), or alternatively, to the 
doctrine (mata) itself. However, in the context of this tantra, siddha seems more likely to 
refer to supernatural powers known as Siddhi-s, and means 'magic' or ‘conducive to 
magic’? — again possibly referring to the Female Powers, or / and the doctrine itself. 

YogeSvari meaning '[female] master of Yoga’ denotes the same as Yogini. Without 
dwelling on the subject of the etymologies and meanings of Yoga, I think the word 
Yogini or Yoge$vari is not necessarily intended to convey that these sometimes witch- 
like female spirits or goddesses have any particular relation to certain classical yogic 
practices. Instead, ihe word probably refers to the similarity of supernatural effects 
traditional Yogins can obtain (such as being infinitely small, large, strong etc) and 
powers the Yoginis of this system can bestow. This is a tentative interpretation of the 
word I have met neither in the primary nor in the secondary literature on the subject. 
However, the presumption that yogic practices do not necessarily play a crucial role 
here? is also confirmed by the fact that alternative names or categories of these Female 
Powers are Sakini, dakini etc.19 

Thus, among the various possible translations of the title, the most probable is "The 
doctrine of female spirits endowed with supernatural powers’. Since our text uses the 


6 The Tantraloka uses the full title Siddhayogesvarimata on several occasions, e.g. in 2.41, 3.220, 9.7, 
11.81, 15.321 etc. and Yogesvarimata once in 28.61. Siddhámata occurs in 7.40, 15.157 among 
others, while its variations (Siddha / Siddhátantra) in 1.243, 8.41 etc. On the full list of occurrences, 
see N. Rastogi's introductory first volume to the edition of the Tantráloka, p260 and p264 and 
Appendix 8 of this edition. It seems that the simple designation or title 'Mata' never refers to the 
Siddhayogesvarimata, although Jayaratha wrongly takes it as such ad 15. 156cd-157ab. It is possible 
that Abhinavagupta deliberately avoided such an ambiguity or ground for confusion between the 
doctrine of the tantric Trika represented by the Siddhayogesvarimata and the anti-ritualist Mata. 
Moreover, it seems also unlikely that he :scd Mata to denote the Picumata-Brahmayamala, although 
there are arguments to prove the opposite (see e.g. Sanderson 1986:184). For evidence that Mata does 
not denote the SYM, see Appendix 8. 
7 This is perhaps also confirmed by the fact that on three occasions N wrongly writes Siddhi? for 
Siddha’ in the colophons, possibly understanding them to be synonymous. See Apte's definition 19 of 
siddha: ‘endowed with supernatural powers or faculties’. 
8 That the adjective Siddha? probably belongs to the YogeSvari element rather than to ° mata (doctrine) 
can be supported by a parallel expression often used to denote the practitioner: siddhayogi (used e.g. in 
7.282). By extension, the doctrine of these Yoginis is of course also conducive to supernatural effects. 
9 This statement does not imply that Yoga is not impcrtant for the attainment of supernatural faculties; 
yogic practices in fact play an important role in the manipulation of the external world through that of 
the internal. However, Yoga is practiced by the Sadhaka and not by the Yoginis, therefore I doubt that 
Yoga and Yoginis should be directly associated. Nevertheless, it is possible that they are indirectly 
linked as assumed above, both being conducive to supernatural effects, possibly through yogic 

ractices. 
1o Mention must be made of the fact here that while the short recension of the SYM has practically no 
teaching on Yoga, the long recension cited in the Tantraloka seems to h2v* had sections on yogic 
topics; see e.g. the citation ad Tantraloka 25. 19-21ab on the topic of nádicárana and the mention of 
Kundalini in the citation ad Tantraloka 3.220-225. This, however, does not contradict the 
interpretation of the word Yogini above. 


iii 
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| 
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iv 
first word, siddha, as a verse-filling adjective fairly often, the title simply refers to ‘the 
teaching of female powers / spirits'.!! 

The text is in fact both a doctrine expounding the nature and rites of these spirits 
(the teaching about Yoginis) and a teaching bestowed and transmitted by them (teaching 
by these Yoginis), as the last chapters of the text explain.!? 


3, The two recensions 


Comparing our manuscript evidence (both of Nepalese origin) of the 
Siddhayogesvarimata with citations in the Tantraloka, it must be concluded that we have 
a different, shorter recension than that of the Kashmirian exegetes!?, There is evidence 
of two kinds for establishing the existence of two recensions. 

Firstly, there are some citations which can be identified in our Nepalese recension, 
but which differ slightly from their versions as cited in the Tantráloka. In cases where 
only a few words differ, one may presume that the quotation in the Tantráloka is not 
fully precise or that its language is purified if the Nepalese version has more Aisa 
elements!4. However, the order and number of lines in the citations are also sometimes 
different from the Nepalese recension.!5 This fact shows that other small differences 
may also derive from original differences between two existing recensions. 

Secondly, there are a number of quotations which are missing from our Nepalese 
recension, sometimes to such an extent that even the topic is left unmentioned. One of 
several examples is the list of forty Yoginis associated with the syllables of the Parapara 
mantra, given by the commentator, Jayaratha, ad Tantráloka 30.25-26; another is the 


11 This is then synonymous with the alternative title Yogesvarimata and ultimately with Siddhámata, 
the latter paraphrasing Siddhayogesvari? with the feminine adjective Siddha. On the further alternatives 
of the title, see subsection 4 on the place of the SYM in the Saiva canon. 

2 I have not distinguished above between the alternative titles ^mata and “tantra, for both words mean 
‘doctrine’, and their use usually depends on the position of the title in the verse — °tantra is used in odd 
and ?mata in even pádas, the latter being much more frequent. (See. e.g. ^mate / “matam in 3.49d, 

3.5 1b, 3.53d, 8.4d, 22.38d, 29.3d, 29.14b, 29.19d; and °tantram in 31.13c, 32.4a) The colophons 
show the same alternation, using °mata nineteen and °tantra four times. I have used a combination of 
these titles as the title of the thesis in order to include the most common form ending with ^mata 
while indicating the group of scriptures to which it belongs, Tantra. The same compounded title was 
used in the edition of the Kubjikamata(tantra). 

13 This fact was first remarked in Sanderson (1990:31). For a detailed discussion of all the passages, 
see Appendix 8. In the present discussion I cite only some representative examples of differences and 
similarities. 

14 This seems to be the case with SYM 1.12-13 cited ad Tantráloka 11.81-82. 

15 See e.g. SYM 6.26-31 as reproduced by Jayaratha ad Tantráloka 15.333-334, cited in the apparatus 
ad loc. In this case the Nepalese recension seems slightly longer. See also the description of the 
transmission of the Tantra (ayátikrama), which is summarised in 3 verses in a short chapter in our 
recension (chapter 32), while the citations by Jayaratha ad Tantraloka 36.1-10 give a much more 
detailed account comprising about 23 verses. However, the two accounts are not unrelated, both 
mentioning Bhairava, Bhairavi, Svacchandabhairava, Garuda, Sukra and Rama. For a comparison, see 
testimonia ad loc. and Appendix 8. 
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detailed description of the universe cited throughout chapter 8 of the Tantraloka, or a 
fairly long passage on the desireable characteristics of a human skull as a container of 
alcohol.!6 The differences between the passages in the Nepalese recension and the 
citations also show that the style or way of narration of the longer recension of the 
Siddhayogesvarimata was different, giving more detailed descriptions, and it was 
perhaps less cryptic on ritual prescriptions, 

The existence of the two recensions, a shorter Nepalese one and a longer surviving 
in citations by Kashmirian authors, raises the question of their relative dating. There are 
arguments for the earlier dating of both recensions. 

The fact that the Nepalese one is shorter suggests that it is primary, for in the large 
majority of cases of textual transmission in India, texts have become much longer rather 
than shorter, especially scriptures of tantric and puranic type. However, there are 
examples for compressing texts at a later date, such as the history of the various 
recensions of the Kalottaratantra!®. Consequently, the argument concerning length 
cannot be decisive in either way without additional supporting evidence. 

Another argument for the earlier dating of the shorter, Nepalese recension is that 
early Nepalese palm leaf copies of tantras seem to preserve earlier versions in general, 
and are more faithful to their originals, as in the case of the S vacchandatantra.!? 
Although both our manuscripts of the Siddhayogesvarimata are relatively recent ones, 
one of them is most probably the transcript of an early palm-leaf manuscript, which was 
still available at the beginning of this century.?? However, this argument can be opposed 
by the fact that the earliest citations are nevertheless those in the works of Kashmirian 
exegetes, which would support the primacy of the longer recension. 

The available evidence in support of the primacy of the longer version seems 
stronger, yet the relative dating of the recensions needs more decisive evidence. 
However, this relative dating unfortunately may not help in determining the date of the 
original, which is discussed below.?! 


16 Tantraloka and -Viveka ad 27.25-28b. 

17 See e.g. the detailed instructions attributed to the SYM to draw a mandala in Tantráloka 31.155- 
163. Note, however, that Jayaratha does not cite the SYM here, although Abhinavagupta seems to be 
drawing on this text. It is also possible that at this point Abhinavagupta uses an anonymous manual 
unavailable for the commentator (see the reference to a Kulapaddhati in SYM 8.12b) or that he bases 
the description on oral instruction, for Jayaratha states only that Abhinavagupta teaches the ritual 
prescriptions of the SYM (tam eva vidhim aha), but does not use any expression to indicate that we 
deal with a citation or a paraphrase of the SYM (such as tam eva grantham pathati). 

18 See the introduction in N.R. Bhatt's edition of the Sárdhatrisatikálottara (1979:xi). 

1? For a comparison of the two recensions of this text, see Appendix 5. The Nepalese version seems to 
be primary to that used (and perhaps sometimes also slightly purified) by its Kashmirian commentator, 
Ksemaraja. 

20 On the manuscripts, see introduction to the edition. 

21 [ suppose that even if additional evidence comes to light, it is very unlikely to be in the form of 
extensive citations from a very early date, which would change the termini discussed below. 


4. The date of the Siddhayogesvarimata and its place among the tantras 


The dating of the SiddhayogeSvarimata is as difficult as that of other scriptural 
sources, since it was in the interest of its authors to conceal any reference to the date of 
composition, and to present the text as eternal and thus undatable revelation.22 
Consequently, dating is possible only on the basis of citations and on the basis of 
relative dating according to its relation to other tantras. 

The Siddhayogesvarimata must precede the Málinivijayottara, the basis of 
Abhinavagupta's exegesis, since the Malinivijayottara itself states that it derives from 
the Siddhayogesvarimata. More precisely, it claims to be a shorter version of the 
originalSiddhayoge$varimata, and also mentions that the Siddhayoges$varimata consists 
of ninety million verses.23 We do not need to presume that a text of this improbable 
length ever existed, for the length of tantras is often exaggerated, partly because this 
exaggeration is a way to express the recognition of their importance, and partly because 
it is meant to convey that we in the present decadent age, in the kali yuga, have only an 
inferior version of what was considerably longer and thus superior in aeons past. In the 
case of the Malinivijayottara, the assertion that the ‘original’ Tantra known to Bhairava 
was reduced several times is also a way of expressing the redactional independence of 
the Malinivijayottara itself. 

The long recension of the SiddhayogeSvarimata cited by Jayaratha also contains an 
account of how the text became reduced in the transmission, having 'only' 78125 verses 
by the time it reached the world of mortals”*. Thus, the Málinivijayottara 's statement 
may simply be understood to convey that it regards the Siddhayoge$varimata as an 
older and more prestigious tradition and / or text to which it wishes to attach itself.25 


22 On the anti-historicism of Vedic reveiation as a model and the Mimámsá see Pollock 1989, Anti- 
historicism with reference to the Tantras is discussed in Sanderson (1997:14), mentioning also the 
device of 'prophecy' (by Bhairava) as a way round the difficulty of referring to events. 

23 In fact, the Malinivijayottara says that it is the short version (counting twelve thousand verses) of 
the Maiinivijayatantra consisting of thirty million verses, and that this Málínivijaya was comprised 
from the ninety million verses of the Siddhayogesvarimata: siddhayogesvaritantram (Pe$vari? corr. : 
vari? ed.) navakotipravistaram // yat tvayá kathitam pürvam bhedatrayavisarpitam / málinivijaye 
tantre kotitritayalaksite // yogamargas tvayá proktah st'vistirno maheSvara / bhüyas tasyopasamharah 
prokto dvadasabhis tathà // sahasraih so ‘pi vistirno grhyate nálpabuddhibhih / Malinivijayottara \.8c- 
lib 

24 The passage is cited ad Tantráloka 36.1-7ab, after which another passage is also cited by Jayaratha, 
which gives the names of eight large units with the number of Slokas they contain. I have not been 
able to interpret the whole passage with certainty; but it is clear that the following number of verses are 
attributed to six of the sections: Pada 50, Mūla 100, Uddhara 200, Uttara 400, Kalpa 1000, 
Kalpaskanda 2000; the Brhaduttara seems to have 100 aksaras (understand for Slokas?) and the 
Samhità 14,062 (?). The alleged total is then probably 17,212 verses, which is still about eighteen 
times more than the number of verses in the short recension. 

25 There are several other passages where the Malinivijayottara refers to the Siddhayoge$svarimata. (See 
siddhayogesvarimate / ?matam 15.47d, 17.33b, 18.38d, 19.48d, 23.37d; siddhayogesvaritantre 22.18c; 
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Since the Malinivijayottara was probably known to the Saiddhantika Sadyojyotis?6, 
who probably predates Sománanda (fl. c. 900-950 CE)?" considerably, it may be 
presumed that the Málinivijayottara was composed before 800.28 The only terminus 
ante quem we can establish is this date, for it would be too hypothetic to attempt to 
determine how much time is needed for the composition and the acceptance of a 
scripture. However, it may not be too far-fetched to presume that the 
Siddhayogesvarimata — or its long recension — was probably comp osed around the 
seventh century CE. As the terminus post quem would be even more hypothetic, no 
attempt has been made here at its determination? 

As to the relation of the Siddhayogesvarimata to other tantras, it considers itself to 
belong to the Bhairava branch as one of the colophons shows?? and the text itself 
mentions on several occasions?! This also implies an opposition to the less esoteric 


branch of the Saiva scriptures, to the Saiva Siddhánta.?? Moreover, the 
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yoginimate 22.26d) It is difficult to decide if ali these references are genuine or not, especially because 


they may involve passages missing from the short recension. However, I suspect that a number of 
them serve only to re-assert the above mentioned attachment of the Málinivijayottara to the SYM 
(references in the context of Dháranás seem partícularly suspect, for the SYM does not seem to contain 
much about yogic practices of this kind). 

26 See Goodall (1998:Ixxv), based on evidence adduced by Prof. Sanderson and by Diwakar Acharya. 
Moksakarika 1b < Malinivijayottara 1.17d; Moksakrikà lc < Malinivijayottara 1.18a; Moksakarika 2b 
< Milinivijayottara 1.25d; Moksakarika 72c-73b < Málinivijayottara 1.18c- 19b. Prof. Sanderson has 
also identified a citation of Malinivijayottara 2.60 without attribution in Sadyojyotis's commentary ad 
Svàyambhuvasütrasamgraha 3.11, p. 73 line 8. He has also proposed that Sadyojyotis's use of the 
terms pralayákala and vijfiánákala derives from the Malinivijayottara (cited in Goodall 1998: 184, note 
71). In spite of the above evidence, Prof. Sanderson has pointed out that all these citations and 
parallels may also have come from the longer redaction of the Svayambhuvagama, whose short 
redaction under the title Svayambhuvasütrasamgraha shows several other parallels with Trika scriptures 

see e.g. parallels cited from Sváyambhuvasütrasamgraha chapter 21 ad SYM chapter 10) 

7See Sanderson (1988:158) 

28 This date can be pushed back with the dating of Sadyojyotis. It has been remarked recently by Prof. 
Sanderson and Dr Isaacson that Sadyojyotis does not attack Dharmakirti on the question of the 
existence of Atman in the Naresvarapariksà; therefore he must have lived before Dharmakirti became 
well-known and famous so as not to be negtigible in such discussions. This means that Sadyojyotis's 
date may be pushed back as far as around 700 or possibly even earlier; and thus the Malinivijayotiara 
can perhaps be dated before that date. 

9 The date may be established on the basis that all tantric literature must postdate the Pásupatas 
including Kaundinya, who is hypothetically placed in the fourth century. However, since Kaundinya's 
dating has not been established with certainty, this terminus post quem is very speculative. More 
decisive evidence has been put forward in Sanderson (1997:3-4), arguing that the adoption of elements 
of Greek astrology in early Saiva texts (signs of the zodiac, weekday etc.) shows that they cannot be 
dated earlier than the fourth century AD. 

30 This is the interpretation of the odd colophon to chapter 21 I propose. which has 
Bhairavavirasamhita as the title (scripture of the Bhairava heroes ?). I suspect that it may preserve the 
remnant of an older form of the colophons, which probably referred to the fact that the SYM was a 
Bhairava tantra. See the colophons of the Tantrasadbhava, which state that the text belongs to the 
Bhairava branch, and to the Vidyápitha within that branch: iti bhairavasrotasi mahatantre vidyápithe 
saptakotipramàne Sritantrasadbhave ... patalah 
3l See 1.19 (implicitly), 32.6 and 32.13, the latter two passages attaching the text to the 
Svacchandatantra, which then most probably predates the SYM. 

That this opposition is more important in the SYM than that between Bhairava Tantras and the 
Vidyàpitha is clear from 1.19. On a definition of the Siddhànta, see Sanderson (1988:136) and (1992: 
282-287). The latter applies to the developed form of the Siddhanta rather than to the scriptural level. 
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Siddhayogesvarimata claims to belong to the Vidyapitha (32.5), to 'the Collection of 
Female Mantras’, which is the branch where the worship of mantra-goddesses comes to 
the foreground. Within this branch, it knows of the Union tantras (Yamala tantras, listed 
in 29.17d-18 and said to belong to the Right Current by the Jayadrathayámala cited ad 
loc.), whose principal cult is that of Bhairava and his consort, as the 'Frightening Lord 
of the Skull' and the ‘Furious Goddess of the Skull’. Other tantra titles include those of 
the Left Current of the 'Seat of Female Mantras' (an exact parallel to the 
Jayadrathayámala's list) and a number of others which probably belonged to the Middle 
Current. From the testimony of the Jayadrathayármala it seems that the SYM was part of 
the Right Current of the Vidyápitha. The SYM, however, does not divide the 
Vidyápitha into different currents. 

Below I have reproduced a table and some words of explanation from Sanderson 
(1988:137), which shows the place of the Trika?? — and thus that of the 
Siddhayoge$varimata — within the Saiva scriptures. "Whatever is above and to the left 
sees whatever is below and to the right as lower revelation. [...] As we ascend through 
these levels, from the Mantrapitha to the Yamala-tantras and thence to the Trika and the 
Kali cult, we find that the feminine rises stage by stage from subordination to complete 


autonomy.' 
Tantras of Kali 
Trika-tantras 


Y amala-tantras 


Sakti tantras 
Vidyapitha 
Mantrapitha 
Bhairava-tantras 
Saiva Siddhànta 


MANTRAMARGA 


While the SYM mentions only the Svacchandatantra from what is below the 
Vidyapitha>4, it gives a list of titles of the Vidyapitha, which runs parallel to the list of 


For the occasional overlapping of doctrine and practice betv.een the Siddhánta and the Bhairava branch 
at the scriptural level, see examples in Sanderson 1985b. 

3 The surviving tantras of the early (non-kaula) Trika — the SYM, the Malinivijayottara and the 
Tantrasadbkáva — do not use the term Trika to refer to themselves, nor is this term mentioned in early 
lists of the Vidyapitha. Sanderson (1990:31) cites the Kularatnoddyota (Fol. 79r) which defines the 
Trika as having the three mantra goddesses (Para, Parápará and Apará) and the two alphabet deities 
(Malini and Sabdaràsibhairava/ Matrka). It may be concluded that the term was coined after the basic 
texts and the system of the Trika became popular, and in particular after it produced a number of 
scriptures which needed to be subsumed under a single title. 

34 The reference to the 64 divisions in 29.19 seems to imply that the SYM knows about the 64 
canonical Bhairava Tantras (although the reference itself is ambiguous), but it does not mention any 
other than the Svacchanda. 


the Jayadrathayámala?5, These two and the Brahmayamala's list are summarised in the 
table below, for all three are demonstrably early tantras of the Vidyapitha*® and their 
lists may help in establishing a relative chronology. The classification into Currents 
(srotas) has been adopted from the Jayadrathayámala. The Brahmayámala mentions this 
categorisation, but does not apply it to the titles within the Vidyàpitha.?? 


Titles common to at least two texts have been highlighted in bold type. Asterisks signal that the title 
also occurs in the list of the Srikanthiyasamhità, which divides them into Left and Right?8, The place 
of the Siraccheda / Sirohrta is ambiguous in the Jayadrathayámala, which identifies itself with it and 
classifies it under the left as well as belonging to both Left and Right. The table reflects this 
inconsistency,?9 


JRY SYM BY 
Right Sarvavira Virákhya (Mantramálini)^9 

Tri$üla / SYM* Siddhasára^! Siddha42 

Paficamsta/ Sricakr Paficamyta* (Prapafica* yoginijala) 

Visvadya Visvadya (Aghore$i) 

Yoginijála*(-$amvara) Yoginijala* Yoginijála* 
Kalakhya (Aghore$vari) - 
Khecara (Kridághore$vari) 


35 The Jayadrathayamala's passage is cited as a close parallel in the apparatus ad SYM 29.15-19. 


36 As Prof. Sanderson has shown, all three are quoted in the Tantráloka. For the SYM, evidence has 
been shown in the apparatus; for the Jayadrathayámala (cited usually as Tantrarájabhattáraka) see e.g. 
Tantráloka and -viveka ad 29.100ab and Jayadrathayámala 4th satka (A 151.16) fol. 149r8-9, fol. 
216v3 ff. For the Brahmayámala's identification see e.g. Goudriaan and Gupta (1981:42). For the 
Brahmayamala Sanderson 1997:2 note 4 shows the terminus ante quem to be much earlier, since this 
text is mentioned in the original Skandapurana preserved in a manuscript dated 810 AD. See also 
Adriaensen-Bakker-Isaacson (1998:4) footnote 9. 
37 For the passage see Appendix 9. Titles in the Brahmayámala below have been aligned with the 
possible parallels in the other two texts. If they are unlikely to denote the same text, they are in 
brackets. The order of enumeration thus has not been kept, but it has been respected for the other two 
texts. Note that the Brahmayàmala classifies eight Bhairava Tantras headed by the Svacchanda under 
the Vidyapitha. This may show the close relation of early Vidyápitha texts such as the SYM with the 
Svacchanda; but it is also likely to be cue to the conflation of the list of tantras coming from the 
Southern (Daksina) face in other classifications (see e.g. Hanneder 1996:19), and the list of thc Right 
Current (Daksina-srotas) in the Vidyapitha. The former comprises the Bhairava Tantras, while the latter 
has the Yamala Tantras according to the Jayadrathayámala. This confused state of the list is also seen 
when the texts of the Left Current of the Vidyápitha are mentioned after the Siddhánta Tantras, thus 
separated from the list of other Vidyápitha texts. 
38 A long passage from the lost Srikanthiya is cited in Taksakavarta's 
Nityádisamgrahábhidhànapaddhati, and has been identified by Prof. Sanderson. Within this passage, 
the section on the sixty-four Bhairava tantras is also cited in the -Viveka ad Tantráloka 1.18. The full 
passage has been transcribed in Hanneder 1996: Appendix A2. Some titles occur several times, and 
their order and alleged relation to each other is often very different from what may be inferred from the 
other three sources, therefore I have only indicated the occurrence of a title. 
39 As Prof. Sanderson has shown, the first satka of the Jayadrathayámala, which is alternatively called 
Siraccheda, preserves something of a probably earlier Vamatantra. See e.g. Sanderson (1990:214). The 
alternative names in the Jayadrathayámala for some texts — such as Trisüla for the SYM - can be 
identified because the two lists in which they occur run parallel. 
40 This may refer to the Malinivijayottara, and it is worth noting that this title follows the SYM 
(called Siddha) immediately in the Brahmayàmala. 

| The SYM itself states in 32.5c that it has an alternative name Sara. 
42 This title is also used for the SYM by Abhinavagupta in Tantraloka 31.155a. 


Sadhana*3 (Lakinikalpa) 
Savara (Mari) 
Tilaka* (Mahamiari) 
Hrdaya Yoginihrdaya^^4 
Vidyábheda Vidyápitha Ugravidyagana‘5 
(2 Bahurüpa-s) 
(Sirohrta) (Aghorástra) 

Left Siraccheda* Siraccheda* 

Mahásammohana* Mahásammohana* Sanmoha* 

Nayottara* Nayottara* Nayottara* 

Maháraudra Maháraudra Bhava‘é 
aukra*) 

Right Rudrayámala??* Rudrayámala* Rudrayámala* 
Brahmayáümala* Brahmayámala* | Brahmayümala* 
Visnuyümala* Visnuyamala* Visnuyümala* 
Skandayámala* Skandayámala* | Skandayümala* 
Aumayamala Umiayamala Yamayamala 
(Siraccheda) Váyuyámala 

Kuverayámala 
Indrayámala 
Svacchandabhairava* 
Krodhabhairava* 
Unmattabhairava* 
Ugrabhairava 
Kapalibhairava* 
Jhamkàrabhairava 
Sekhara[bhairava] 
Vijayabhairava* 


Only three of the above titles have survived, none of which has been edited so far: 
the Siraccheda (in the Jayadrathayámala), the Brahmaydmala and the SYM. While the 
first is probably a later version of the original, the latter two have been identified with 
certainty. However, the Brahmayàmala seems to be the only text to have survived in the 
same redaction as that available for the Kashmirian exegetes. The presence of these 
Tantras in all lists pre-dating the Kashmirian exegetes shows that they are likely to be 
the earliest scriptures of the Vidyapitha, which implies that the SYM is probably the 


43 The titles Sadhana and Savara / Savara / Sabara may be understood as one single name 
Sabarasadhana. 


44 This is, of course, not identical with the well-known Yoginihrdaya of the Tripurasundari cult. (See 
Sanderson 1988:158) 

45 This text may well be different from the Vidyabheda/ °pitha in the other two lists. 

46 Prof. Sanderson emends this word to tatha. Thus the text reads: tathà caiva nayottaram / saukram 
caiva tatha proktam vamasrotad vinirgatam. 

47 This title seems to have been become extremely popular in two ways. Some iater Kaula Trika texts, 
such as the Vijianabhairava and the Paratrimsikd attach themselves to this tantra; and while no 


demonstrably ancient text has survived under this title, there are dozens of more or less recent 'remakes' 
of it found in libraries throughout India. 


earliest scripture of the Trika48. If the position of the titles on the lists is significant — 
such as, it seems, it is in the case of the canon of the Siddhànta?? — then the SYM - or 
its long recension — may be the earliest surviving scripture of the Vidyapitha. 


5. Summary of the edited chapters 


The following brief summary is intended to give some orientation to the reader. 
The text is written in the usual form of a dialogue between Bhairava, who expounds the 
doctrine, and the Goddess, who asks questions and at times summarises what has been 
taught. 
Chapter 1 starts with the question of the Goddess, who asks Bhairava why the mantras 
do not function as they should. Bhairava replies that they lack their inner vigour, which 
he has hidden from the unworthy, but will reveal in the subsequent chapters. 
Chapter 2 first describes the guru and lists the signs he is supposed to show when 
‘possessed’ by the Power of Rudra. This is followed by the exposition on the three 
kinds of Powers / Female Spirits who rule the world. They are equivalents of the three 
main mantra-goddesses, who are briefly mentioned at the end of the chapter, and their 
function and character echo the theory of three Gunas in the Samkhya: Sattva (white/ 
benevolent), Rajas (red/passionate) and Tamas (dark/malevolent). 
Chapter 3 gives the Malini-code, i.e. the parts of the body of the Alphabet Goddess 
identified with letters of the Sanskrit alphabet. From vers? 23, the chapter teaches the 
Parapara, Apara and Pari mantras with the Malini code. The last verses promise various 
supernatural effects for those who know the mantras and recite them. 
Chapter 4 describes the so-called ancillary mantras, whose principal function is the 
protection of the practitioner. 
Chapter 5 teaches the mantras of the Guardians of the Directions. 
Chapter 6 is entitled 'the Samayamandala’, the mandala used at the Samaya initiation, by 
which people are accepted in the particular Saiva community. The description of the 
mandala includes the detailed visualization of the three principal mantra goddesses 
(verses 19-27), which is preceded by the concise teaching of purificatory rituals. The 
visualisation of the deities is followed by internal and external worship - the latter 
includes offerings of human flesh and wine. From verse 36, the disciple is called in and 
his body is purified. He is lead to the mandala blindfolded, and casts a flower on it. His 
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48 On the relation of the Siddhayogesvarimata to other texts of the Trika, see Sanderson (1995:23f1) 
and Sanderson (1988:140ff). 

49 See Goodall (1998:Ixxiii) '...the relative order the lists imply of the few listed Siddhántas that do 
survive seems not incompatible with the other internal evidence gathered here for relative dating’. This 


principle, however, cannot be applied here with much certainty, for we have very few texts surviving 
from the early lists of the Vidyàpitha. 


xii 
initiation name is determined by the place on which the flower falls. The chapter ends 
with a number of rules to be observed, which are given to the initiates after the ritual 
(verses 45-54). The closing lines (55-57) probably refer to the topic of the following 
chapter. 

Chapter 7 lists the main events of initiation proper (diksa), which ensures success in 
magic and / or final release. The purification of the levels of the soul, which are equated 
with the levels of the universe, is performed by three purifications (verses 7-9). The 
practitioner is joined to the highest (transcendent) level, if he wants to attain final 
release; he is joined to one level below if he intends to enjoy wordly success (verses 15- 
16). From verse 19, the guru is prescribed to teach the transformation of one's body into 
Bhairava (made up of female powers) according to this system, and this gives the 


opportunity to describe this procedure in detail. From verse 33, various supernatural 
effects are mentioned and attributed to the mantra goddesses. 


repeating what has been said in the previous chapter -- and gives additional details on 
the performance of this rite. It see 


ms that this chapter and chapter 7 are complementary, 
and the two are meant to be put together in order to have all the details. Verses 9-13 
mention the initiation mandala (different from the basic Samaya one described in chapter 
6), and from verse 28 we are given a miscellaneous list of Mothers, which provides 
some evidence to determine the number and names of the levels of the universe 
(Tattvas) according to this doctrine. The closing part of the chapter is on the number of 
fire-rituals, but the last verses have only survived in fragments. 

Chapter 9 is very fragmentary, therefore I have relegated its transcription to Appendix 
1. It was clearly written on fire-offerings, and the last verses, which have survived 
somewhat better, list a number of substances to be offered. 

Chapter 10 teaches observances associated with the ancillary mantras, to be performed 
before starting a ritual to obtain supernatural powers. The observances are reminiscent 
of Pasupata and Lakula ones. 

Chapter 11 is about the visualisation of the white mantra goddess, Para, bestowing 
immortality and securing welfare. 

Chapter 12 prescribes another visualisation of the same goddess, who this time 
promotes eloquence and learning. From verse 13 an alternative is given to this practice, 
which involves a vegetarian observance. 

Chapter 13 gives the details of the invocation of Yoginis at night in a cremation ground, 
who bestow supernatural powers. The associated mantra is that of Parapara; and some 
of the blood-drinking Yoginis have animal-heads. 


Chapter 14 is a very brief teaching about the way in which the power of the mantra 
goddess Apará can be obtained, with a cremation-ground observance. 
Chapter 15 is another brief passage on an observance of Para, who bestows various 
supernatural powers on the practitioner. 

Chapter 16 summarises the previous chapters in the Goddess's words, and then teaches 
another alphabet code, that of Sabdarásibhairava. The letters are equated with parts of 
the body of this deity (verses 13-31), who is then worshipped in the middle of a circle 
in a cremation ground, surrounded by eight goddesses and seated on the corpse of 
Sadá$iva. The eight goddesses seem to be ectypes of the eight Mothers (Astamátrkà-s) 
representing consonant-groups in the Sanskrit Alphabet (verses 41-43). The consort of 
the Alphabet-Bhairava in the middle is Pará, but verse 51-52 give alternatives, 
according to which the other two mantra goddesses can be worshipped in the same 
way, 


Chapter 18 describes three alternative ways in which the mantra goddess Paráparà can 
be worshipped, with her eight Yoginis (verses 2-8, 9-17 and 18-23). Verses 24-25 
mention different kinds of fire-offerings (ranging from sesame to human flesh), and the 
last three verses again mention supernatural powers practitioners can obtain. 

Chapter 19 teaches similar practices, but concentrating on Apará and her retinue of three 
goddesses (mentioned in 10-11), visualised on a flaming, red wheel. Verses 17-18 
mention that the practice can be performed by householders as well as by ascetics, and 
by women as well as by men. The alternative rite, described from verse19, is probably 
meant only for ascetics. From verse 20, various fire offerings are described (including 
various meats, human flesh and vegetarian offerings) with a list of supernatural powers 
they are supposed to promote. 

Chapter 21 lists deities to be worshipped at certain times of the year. Up to verse 29, a 
circle of deities of the twelve months is taught. From verse 30 till the end, twelve- 
spoked circles with deities representing the six seasons are described. They are 
enumerated for each of the four aeons (yugas) differently. 

Chapter 22 is similarly enumerative up to verse 24, listing Yoginis of the four aeons 
and giving some of their characteristics. From verse 25, the text gives a very 
picturesque description of a circle of frightening Yoginis on a red wheel in the middle 
of an ocean of blood, who are churning the Nectar of Immortality in the middle of the 
wheel. The last two verses emphasise that this doctrine should be kept secret. 

Chapter 29 is mainly concerned with the typology of women who can be recognised as 
Yoginis, and gives instructions to practitioners on what is to be done if they are met 
with. This is preceded by a short categorisation of supernatural powers into three (8- 
11), and a list of other scriptures (15-19) recognised by the SiddhayogeSvarimata. The 
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Buddhist parallel, which can be shown to depend on the Siddhayogesvarimata, is edited 
in Appendix 3. 

Chapter 30 shortly describes a meeting with a Yogini, who can supply the 'magic 
substance’ (mingled sexual fluids), and gives twelve mantra syllables to use with 
‘worldly Mothers’. 

Chapter 31 explains that mantras are awakened by the laughter of Bhairava, and thus 
they become effective. The sixteen vowels (parallel to the digits of the moon) to be 
worshipped are listed. 


and revealed in this world by Rama. 


II. Goddesses and their supernatural powers 
(Bhedatraya in the Siddhayoge$varimata) 


The bhedatraya or threefold division is a characteristic that has been attributed to 
the Siddhayoge§varimata both by the Malinivijayottara and the Jayadrathayámala. In 
this study, first I intend to investigate what the threefold division means in the 
Siddhayogesvarimata. I shall give examples of the way in which it permeates various 
levels of the doctrine and the practice, namely the visualization of the three goddesses 
(1), the characterization of various abstract forces that govern the universe (2), the 
classification of female spirits (3) and the classification of supernatural powers (4). 
Then I hope io demonstrate that in spite of the existence of this triadic pattern — which 
seems to be based on the three principles, Sattva Rajas and Tamas of the Samkhya — the 
doctrine of the Siddhayoges varimata is in fact the result of the fusion of two opposite 
streams: one that attempts to subjugate and control impure forces related to the cult of 
the Eight Mothers, and another that mainly conforms to orthodox Hindu norms of 
purity adopting in its cult the orthodox goddess, Sarasvati. Finally, I will argue that this 
syncretism or inclusivism — which is present already at this early scriptural level of the 
Trika — has relevance and importance primarily for Sadhakas, aiming at the attainment 
of various supernatural powers through controlling all domains and powers acting in 
the world. 


The Malinivijayottara, which ciaims to be a shorter version of the 
Siddhayogesvarimata, mentions two facts about its alleged source. One is that the 
Siddhayoge§varimata consists of ninety million verses, the other is that it has been 
formulated in / with bhedatraya , i.e. in three chapters or three versions.! The 
Jayadrathayámala, which includes the Siddhayogesvarimata in its description of the 
canon, states it more clearly: it says that this text has come down to us in three parts or 
perhaps redactions?, taught by three masters: the first part called Para was taught by 
Amarendra? , the second called Pardpara by Bhisma and the third named Apara by 
Siddhayogin.* 

These statements about the three chapters or divisions are not necessarily meant to 
be understood literally, just as the improbable length of the Siddhyogesvarimata referred 
to in the Malinivijayottara. Although I have found no trace of the existence of three 
| Siddhayogesvarimatam navakotipravistaram / yat tvaya kathitam pürvam bhedatrayavisarpitam 
( Malinivijayottara |.8cd-9ab). 

That ‘redaction’ may be meant here has been suggested by Prof. Sanderson. 
3 Not by Mahendra as in Dyczkowski (1989:111). 


4 paràkhyam amarendrena bhismena ca paráparam / avatàritam tathá tantram aparam siddhayogina 
(Jayadrathayàmala Ist satka 174v). 
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chapters, there is another interpretation or meaning of bhedatraya that may characterize 
the Siddhayogesvarimata: the threefold classification of deities, female spirits and 
supernatural powers. Moreover, this threefold classification can be seen as derivative of 
the distinction between the three goddesses, and this seems to be the main feature of the 
Trika and what actually gives the name Trika to this tradition, as the Jayadrathayámala 
suggests in its description of the dyatikrama. 


1. Bhedatraya in the visualization 


First, I would like to look at the visualization of the goddesses and see what the 
basis of this classification is; what these deities look like and in what hierarchy they are 


= 


arranged — if there is such a hierarchy. The description of the goddesses seated on the 
three prongs of the trident can be found in Siddhayoges varimata 6.19cd-28: 


There, on the right prong, one should place the goddess Parápará, who consists of thirty-eight 
syllables, [red] as blazing fire, wearing a garland of skulls, with three glowing eyes. With trident 
and skull-stuff in her hands, she sits on [Sadásiva] the Great Transcended. Her tongue is like 
lightening, she is gross-bodied and is adorned with great serpents. Her mouth yawns wide, and 
she has terrible fangs. Ferocious, with her eyebrows knitted, with a sacred thread in the form of a 
huge snake, adorned with a garland of human corpses, having the hands of a human corpse for 
lotuses to deck her ears, her voice is like the thunder of the clouds at the world’s end, she seems 
to swallow space itself. 

Then one should place the three syllable goddess Apara, destroyer of the pains of the humble, 
with a similar appearance on the left prong of the trident. 

In this description, when we say ‘left’ [from the point of view of the mandala] we mean ‘right’ 
[from the point of view of the performer of the ritual] and ‘right’ means [in fact] ‘left’ [in the 
same way]. This female mantra [i.e. Apará] looks like Parapara [except that] she is tawny-black. 
One should place the beautiful deity of all letters (the Alphabet Goddess, Málini] on the middle 
prong. She illuminates this world and is beautiful like milliards of shining suns. Then one 
should place at the top of her head crest [a lotus] with eight petals and a pericarp. On the pericarp 
of the lotus, one should place the beautiful one-syllable goddess, Para. She is [translucent] like 
the best crystal and she pours out nectar all over. She bestows well-being and success. 


In this visualization, while Para is above the other goddesses as a higher form of 
the Alphabet Goddess related to the brahmanical goddess Sarasvati? , Paraparà and 
Apara are not arranged in a further hierarchy, but are treated as equally ferocious 
Kapalika deities. The equality between Paráparà and Apará is also suggested by their 
position in the TrisüJabjamandala in the Siddhayogesvarimata and the Malinivijayottara, 
where the lotuses corresponding to these two goddesses are at the same level, slightly 
below the lotus of Para. However, there is a threefold hierarchy, suggested by the 


5 Cf. footnote 4 above. 

6 This paragraph of the translation is almost fully identical with Sanderson (1990:51). 

7 As Prof. Sanderson has shown, see Sanderson (1990:43-51) 

8 The two mandalas are almost identical, see Tantráloka and -viveka 31.155 ff. The detailed description 
of the mandala of the SiddhayogeSvarimata can be found only in the Tantráloka, not in our mss. 
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attribution of the colours white, red, and tawny-black. In both the Siddhayogesvarimata 
and the lost Trisirobhairava? , the hierarchy suggested by the colours — corresponding to 
the pan-Indian colours of sattva, rajas and tamas — is further supported by the hierarchy 
of these deities in the placement of their mantras. For in the vidyátrayanyása, one is to 
place Para, Parápará and Apará on the head (or the top-knot), heart and feet 
respectively.!0 Moreover, this ‘ordering’ of the goddesses is reflected in the scant 
remarks in the Málinivijayottara on visualization, where Para is mild, Parapara is a little 
ferocious but not frightening and Aparáà is terrifying.!! 


2. Abstract ectypes of the goddesses 


The triadic arrangement can be observed in the classification of the abstract ectypes 
of the goddesses. These female spirits (Sakti-s) called auspicious or mild(aghoráh), 
terrible (ghorah), and more terrible than the terrible, or surpassing the terrible 
(ghoraghorataráh or ghorataryah)'* are in fact three kinds of forces that govern this 
world. Among the scriptural sources, it is the SiddhayogeSvarimata (2.23-31) that gives 
the most detailed account of their function. 


[The power of Rudra] is called ‘yogeSvari’ and her form is threefold, my dear. Now I will tell you 
their division as they exist in this world. The powers / Saktis who bestow grace by clearing up 
the darkness of ignorance which resides in the body of the bound soul are called ‘the Auspicious 
Ones’, they bestow Siva[hood]. The Rudras, governed by these Auspicious Powers and focusing 
their minds on Sadá$iva, release the soul from its bondage. ... [other powers / Saktis] who 
obstruct the way to liberation are known as ‘the Terrible Ones’. The Rudras who are possessed by 
them perform creation and dissolution, they play in the body like children with clay bulls. Those 
[powers] who cause a downward flow [of the souls into lower levels of the universe] and gratify 
the soul, who make it indulge in objects of enjoyment and in the condition of being bound, 
obstruct the way to liberation and they are called ‘the Ones Surpassing the Terrible’ The Rudras 
whose minds are empowered by them and who are governed by them, throw down and down 
those who are given to the pleasures of the bound soul. Since the possession by the three [kinds 
of] powers is always beneficient / Siva[ness] (Sankara), they are called the ‘Ones More Terrible 
Than the Terrible’, the "Terrible Ones’ and the ‘Auspicious Ones’.!3 Thus, established in the 
Power of Rudra, they are to govern this world. 


9 For the colours of the deities in the Trisirobhairavatantra, cf. Tantráloka 31.115-118 and Sanderson 
1990:52-53 

10 Cf. Malinivijayottara 8.37 

11 Paráparàm svarüpena raktavarnàm mahabalam / icchárüpadharám dhyátvá kimcidugrám na bhisanám 
/ aparám vamasmge tu bhisanám krsnapingalàm / icchárüpadharám devim pranatártivinásinim / param 
capyáyanim devim candrakotyayutaprabham. (Malinivijayottara 8.72cd—74cd) 

12 As Prof Sanderson has pointed out, the two designations reflect two interpretations of the third unit 
of the Aghora mantra: (1) ghoraghoratarebhyas ca (2) ghora [vocative] ghoratarebhyas ca. The second 
one is followed by Kaundinya ad Pásupatasütra 3.23. 

13As Dr Isaacson has pointed out to me, there is a pun on the name of Siva/ Sankara ['beneficient'] 
here, who is identified with the three kinds of Powers. Although the three Padas of the Aghoramantra 


are not names of Siva, but of Rudra (see the mantra below namas te rudrarüpebhyal;), they are 
identified with Sankara in this passage. 
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The origin of this triad goes back to a Vedic mantra, which was employed as the 
mantra of the Aghora face in Saiva and Bhairava tantras.!^ Without suggesting any 
direct connection, it is of some relevance in the context of the Trika that Sáyana in his 
commentary attributes sáttvika, rajasa and tamasa nature to the three elements of the 
Vedic mantra!5, for the same association is made in Trika scriptures and exegetical 
works as we shall see. 

Although one could easily associate sattva, rajas and tamas with these three groups 
of Saktis, the SYM does not explicitly make this connection. However, the 
Malinivijayottara, the Jayadrathayámala and the Tantráloka add further triadic sets in 
association with these powers, as summarized in the following table:!6 


Aghor&h: auspicious / mild, Parah [Malinivijayottara], Icchà / Siva 
FJayadrathayáàmala], Srsti / nonduality (abheda) / knower (pramátr) 
[Tantráloka 3.72-74, 3.103-104] | 
Ghor&h: terrible, Paraparah [Málinivijayottara], Jňāna / Sakti [Jayadrathayamala], 
Sthiti / duality-cum-nonduality (bhedabheda) / means of knowledge (pramàána) 
[Tantraloka] 

Ghoraghorataráh / Ghorataryah: more terrible than the terrible / surpassing the 
terrible, Aparah [Malinivijayottara], Kriya / Nara (= Anu) [Jayadrathayamala], 
Samhara / duality (bheda) / object of knowledge (prameya) [Tantráloka]. 


3. Female Spirits 


The Siddhayogesvarimata is chiefly concerned with how to attain supernatural 
powers, usually with the help of female spirits called yoginis, dákinis or Sákinis. This 
topic occupies almost two thirds of the text, the remaining one third mainly describing 
mantras and initiation. The way in which a Sádhaka is to perform these, is given in 
chapters 10 and 13. First, he is to perform an observance called vidyavrata or 
vidyàngavrata, associated with the 'ancillary mantras'. This includes besmearing the 
body with ashes, wandering in uninhabited places, laughing with boisterous laughter 
(attahàsa), and reciting the appropriate mantras loudly. After this, he is to perform a 
worship of the deities (yàága) with the arghapatra. This is followed by the recitation of 


14 Aghorebhyo ‘tha ghorebhyo ghoraghoratarebhyah / sarvatah Sarva sarvebhyo namas te astu 
rudrarüpebhyah. (Taittiriya Brahmana X.45. and Maitráyaniyasamhità 2.9.16) 

15 aghoranàmako daksinavaktrarüpo devas tasya vigraha aghorah sattvikatvena $4ntah / anye tu ghorá 
rajasatvenograh / apare tu tamasatvena ghorád api ghoratarah. Sayana ad loc. 

16 See Sanderson (1990:55-58) 
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mantras (japa), accompanied by the prescribed fire offerings (agnikarya). Then he is to 
perform worship again and finally, invoke the appropriate goddess and / or Yoginis 
whose power he wants to employ. 

The Siddhayogesvarimata gives details of numerous groups of female spirits 
(yoginicakra-s) to be worshipped and it also describes various ways in which these 
spirits can be summoned. This latter must usually happen at night in the dark fortnight 
(krsnapakse), in a cremation ground. The Sádhaka must be naked, smeared with ashes, 
and he should lure female spirits by offerings of impure substances such as meat or the 
‘perfect nectar’ (siddhámrta — the mingled sexual fluids). He is to offer his own blood 
from his left arm (vámáriga) to tame these spirits. 

In patala 26, we find a brief classification of these 'acting yogini-s'. Apart from 
distinctions such as goddess yoginis (devatá-) and human yoginis (mánusya-), there is a 
threefold classification within the yoginis associated with acts or deeds (karmayoginis 
or dakinis): auspicious, frightful and lowly dakinis (Siva dakini, rudradákini and dakini 
ksudra). 

Moreover, there is another passage in patala 28 (verses 29-30), which seems to 
have a similar classification in mind. However, here the threefold classification applies 
not only to dakinis as above, but to all yoginis. They are associated with three different 
parts of the day, three colours and three types of supernatural powers. 


These pre-eminent [yogini-s] are as white as the moon at the ‘irst part of the day. At midday, 
they are red like indragopakas [red ants]. At the last watch of the day, they are black and they 
bestow success in black magic. They [the white ones] give rise to pacification and welfare, [the 


red ones] to hypnosis and attraction, and [the black ones] to the faculty of arousing enmity and of 
killing. 


The only similar passage in the Trika scriptures can be found in the Tantrasadbhava 
(chapter 16). Although the Tantrasadbháva's Yogini taxonomy is based on the 
archetypes of the seven mothers (saptamatrkah) or on an inflection of these mothers 
(cüsikà, cumbikà etc.), in one passage it re-classifies these seven under three groupz: the 
first group is one of heavenly Yoginis of sáttvika nature, the second group has Yaksa- 
yoginis of rajasa nature and the third consists of Monster-(ráksasa-) yoginis of tamasa 
nature.!? However, the Tantrasadbháva differs in that it does not attempt to classify 
supernatural powers on the basis of the three classes of Yoginis. 


17 trisvabhāvā<h> smrtà hy etāh sattvarājasatāmasāh / brahmāny(nd)amśās tathaindryāmśā devamsah 
sáttvikà matàh / kaumārīvaişņavīgotrā yakşasattvā varānane / vārāhīcaņdikāraudrīkulajā 
raksasattvika<h> 


4, Classification of Supernatural Powers 


On the basis of various passages on supernatural powers (siddhis) scattered in 
chapters 11-31 of the Siddhayogesvarimata, it is possible to reconstruct the three groups 
of siddhis which seem to be attributed to the three classes of creatures.18 


I, sáttvika siddhi-s : well-being / being well-fed (pusti / ápyáyana), expiation / 
pacification (Santi)!9, [saving things] in case some disaster occurs (upasarge 
samutpanne)?9, conquering death ( mrtyumjaya), eloquence / poetic talent (kavitva)?!, the 
ability to be infinitely small, big etc. (animádigunál), final release (moksa)22. 


2. rájasa siddhi-s : subjugating people to one's will (vasya), attracting people (esp. 
women, ákarsapa)??, going to the underworld (pátálecaratvam), flying (khecaratvam), 
disappearing (antardhánam), ‘pill-Siddhi’ (the pill, put in the mouth is said to make one 
invisible, gulikásiddhi), and a Siddhi with the magic wand and a bowl 
(siddhakasthakamandalu)*4. 


3. tamasa siddhi-s, or the twelve kinds of black magic (abhicára-s ) listed in chapter 24 : 
murder (márana), expelling someone (uccátana), annihilation (jambhana), paralysing 
(stambhana), benumbing (mohana), ‘nailing down'(kilana), taking away someone's 
speech (vàácápahára), making someone dumb (müxkatva), deaf (badhirya), blind 
(andhana), impotent (Sandhikarana), changing one's form (rüpasya parivartanam).*9 


Although various other tantras also have a threefold classification of Siddhis (e.g. 
the Svacchandabhairavatantra, 2.145), the details are quite different. The basis of 
classification differs, too; for they tend to classify Siddhis according to their difficulty 
and the kind of mantra recitation one should apply. Thus the Svacchanda has mental 


18 The list I have reconstructed follows the logic of the Siddhayogesvarimata along the lines of the 
above mentioned threefold pattern. Nevertheless, mention must be made of the fact that in the 
classification of Siddhis, although the pattern is present, it is not perfectly systematic or consistent; 
e.g. attracting or hypnotizing people can be classified under any of the three categories, depending on 
one's aims. However, I think that in spite of these inconsistencies, the classification is present — 
though not always explicitly -— in the Siddhayogesvarimata. 
19 The first two are associated with the White Yoginis in SYM 28.29 cited above and with the white 
Para e.g. in 6.27 (where she is called ápyáyanakari) and in 14.5. 
20 This is mentioned in 7.36cd with reference to the white Para. 

| Conquering death and eloquence are obtained through the Sadhana of Para. 
22 The last two — classical yogic Siddhis and final release — are categorised as the Highest Siddhis in 
29.8cd. 
23 These two are associated with the red Yoginis in 28.29 
24 The last five are listed in 29.9-10b as Middle Siddhis. 
25 29.10cd-11 also includes various kinds of subjugation of people to one's will, which shows that the 
Classification is not very consistent on this point. 
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recitation for expiation or pacification (Santi), muttering for well-being (pusti) and loud 
recitation for all the other Siddhis, which are categorized as black magic (abhicára). The 
closest parallel to the SiddhayogeSvarimata is perhaps a passage in a later compilation of 
various Siddhis, in the Indrajálavidyásamgraha. Although the classification of Siddhis 
follows the three types of recitation and not the thee Gunas, the text prescribes mental 
recitation for pacification, expiation and final release, muttering for subjugation and 
attraction of people and loud japa for the 'lowly' Siddhis.26 


5. Where the threefold classification fails 


The evidence shown so far suggests a systematic arrangement of goddesses and 
Siddhis, where Para and her ectypes promote the ‘white siddhis' , Parápará and her 
ectypes the ‘red’ ones and Apara with her ectypes the ‘black’ ones. 

However, if we look at the obs 


ervances, the mantras and visualizations (dhyánas) 
associated with various superhuman effects, the whole triple system collapses. In 
practice, it is almost exclusively the mantras and dhyánas of Para and Parápará that 
recur regularly, and defying the logic of the postulated triadic system, it is Parapara and 
not Apara who is associated with all the dark Siddhis. 

Below are two examples to demonstrate the association of Parapara with the dark 
Siddhis. The first shows that — in spite of our expectations — Paráparà is visualized 
for killing (marana). The second one teaches the visualization of an important group of 
Yoginis, whose names correspond to the dark Siddhis of aünihilation (jambhana), 
benumbing (mohana), making someone blind (andhana) etc. The text prescribes that 
they are to be visualized with the same form as Parapara (not Apara). 


One should recite Parapara and look at her, who has red eyes. After 108 recitations, one will be 
able to kill immediately. ( 7.34) 


Destroyer, Stupefier, Left (?), She Who Makes One Blind, and She Who Cuts (?); She Who Nails 
People Down, She Who Tames and the Killer — [these yoginis] di always to be worshipped and 
visualized with the form of Parapara, described above. (Patala 2527 


This disappearance of Aparà — or, rather, her merging into Parápará — in the 
context of magic could explain the Piigalamata’s unusual attribution of colours. That 


text, while keeping Para white, attributes the colour black to Parapara, while Apara is 
said to be yellow.28 


26 éantike paustike mokse manasam japam ácaret / vaSyakrstav upàmsu syád vacikam ksudrakarmani 
(Indrajalavidyasamgraha p.271) 
7 jambhani mohani vama andhini f kartrr] eva ca / kilani damani caiva taina pramathaniti ca / 
OBS Stern püjyà dhyeyàás ca sarvada 
8 See Sanderson (1990 : 52) 
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Moreover, the Sadhanas of Para, aiming at conquering death, gaining weli-being, 
and acquiring poetic talent, seem to follow a very different pattern from that of the 
attainment of other Siddhis. For in these Sádhanas (Siddhayoge$varimata patalas 11 and 
12), Pará is visualized as a solitary deity, without a retinue of Yoginis, as in the 
kavitvasádhana below. 


Listen, o Goddess, to the highest secret, which is to be protected with care, by which poetic 
talent will come about; listen to it attentively. After worshipping the deities properly, with their 
own forms, making effort, and after making fire offerings as prescribed, one should do the 
visualization. 

One should visualize Pará with her own form, sitting on a lotus in the air, with the book of all 
knowledge in her left hand, o Beautiful One, and holding a beautiful, heavenly rosary of crystal 
in her right hand, One is to visualize a garland on her neck, a garland of heavenly beauty, made 
up with beads which are round like the buds of the kadamba tree and which shine forth like fire. 
This garland reaches down to her feet and is as spotless as crystal all over. One should then 
visualize her as pouring out the divine nectar of immortality, in the middle of a Kadamba grove. 
One should see her pouring forth the nectar of all knowledge in great floods and one should see 
this nectar enter in one's mouth, and that one's self has the same form. After this, the best of 
Südhakas should visualize that this nectar comes out of his mouth as a flow of Sástras. If one 
has done this visualization, he will be able to produce fascinating ornate poetry within a month. 
He will be a teacher of all doctrines; and after six months, he will be able to produce Sástras 
himself. He will know all the sciences as the fruit of the Myrobalan in the hand [i.e. clearly, as if 
they were self-evident truth]. Whatever has something to do with words and whatever is to be 
known in this world, will be his, both as to íts formulation and content. (12.2-12) 


On the other hand, for the attainment of other, more violent, Siddhis the Sádhaka 
must follow a very different procedure: he should summon Yoginis in a cremation 
ground in the way described above. In this context, it is the Parépar4 mantra that he 
should recite. 

The following passage also shows that in this latter case, the actual bestowers of 
Siddhis are the hordes of Yoginis, and there is no elaborate visualization, unlike in the 
case of the Parasadhana. 


On the 14th day of the dark half of the lunar month, after fasting for three nights, one should go 

to the cremation ground without companions. Naked, with the top-knot untied, facing North, 

with erect body, the mantrin should recite Paráparà fearlessly. The high-minded hero, 

concentrating and with tranquil mind, should perform this till Yoginis gather together on all 

sides. Seeing their various frightening forms, he should not be afraid, he should mentally recite 
. the female mantra [Paràparà]. (13.11-14) 


The contrast between practices associated with Para on one hand, and with the 
other goddesses and Yoginis on the other, suggests that we may have two entirely 
different sources for these practices. Parà as an ectype of the brahmanical goddess 
Sarasvati is a solitary, mild and ‘orthodox’ deity; in patala 12, the opuonal observance 
(vrata) associated with her involves a strictly vegetarian diet with fruits, roots, 
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vegetables, barley-meal and milk products.?? Altogether we may say that this deity is 
associated with brahminical learning, welfare and orthodox purity. On the other hand, 
the cult of Yoginis is not a cult of one or two specific goddesses (Parapara and Apara 
are just two representatives of them), but one of innumerable female spirits who 
indulge in impure substances and are associated with witchcraft. Although some of 
them may take up mild forms in the first watch of the day*9, their main occupation is 
getting intoxicated with blood and armnrta in their frightening forms. 

Moreover, if these Yoginis are classified or mentioned by name, they are divided 
into eight and not three. This eightfold division is present at various levels. The female 
mantra with which one invokes the Yoginis, the Parapara mantra, is divided into eight 
segments, each representing a goddess: Aghora, Paramaghora, Ghorarüpà, 
Ghoramukhi, Bhima, Bhisana, Vamani and Pibani.?! These eight Yoginis of Paráparà 
are also placed on the body from top to toe, similarly to the three main mantra 
goddesses??, The Alphabet Bhairava (Sabdarasibhairava) has a retinue of eight 
goddesses, each representing a consonant group: Brahmi, Vaisnavi, MaheSvari, Yámyà, 
Kaumáàri, Vasavi, Karnamoti and Aghoreási.?? The typology of worldly Yoginis in 
chapter 29 — from which a substantial portion is certainly lost — is also based on the 
typology of the eight Mothers (astamátrkás): Brahmani, MaheSvari, Kaumári, Vaisnavi 
and Yàmyáà (the descriptions of Aindri, Yogesi and Camunda are probably lost). 
Finally, while the mandala drawn for the Samaya initiation is empowered by the three 
mantra goddesses placed on the three prongs of a trident in the middle, the Initiation 
Mandala has an eight-petalled lotus in the centre, representing a group of eight 
goddesses starting with Aghori.?5 

The Siddhayogesvarimata seems to try to fuse the system of eight Yoginis / 
Mothers and the cult of the pure goddess Para in its cult of the three goddesses by 
placing two representatives of the Yoginis as Parápará and Apará into its triad, thus 


29 Siddhayogesvarimata 12. 15cd-16cd 
30 See Patala 22, teaching the mixed nature (misrakam rüpam) of Yoginis. 
31 See the mantra given in 3.23-39. 3.21 refers to these eight Yoginis as parts of Parápará's body 


angas). 

2 See e.g. SYM 7.26-27 
33 See SYM 16.41-43 
34 The first four are named in SYM 29.25, 32, 39 and 45. Yamya is not mentioned, but can be 
identified from the description of the last Yogini, whose signs are the Fang (damstra) and the Rod 
(danda), which are the attributes of Yama. Cf. also danda being an epithet of Yama (punishment), and 
the compound Yamadamstra in Apte. The remaining Yogini-families can be supplied from a list in the 
Mailinivijayottara 3.14: Mahesi Brahmani caiva Kaumári Vaisnavi tatha / Aindri Yàmyá ca Camunda 
Yogesi ceti tà matah // However, it is also possible that the remaining three were called Vásavi, 
Karnamoti and Aghore$i, just as in the case of the consonant-deities of SabdaraSibhairava mentioned 
above. 

35 This can be inferred from SYM 6.55 and 8.10. This mandala may also have a trident with the three 
goddesses, but it is not clear from the very cryptic description in chapter 8. 


attenuating the fundamental differences between the solitary Para and the Yoginis.36 
The threefold classification in fact serves as a very good device to merge the two cults 
by superimposing the classification of Gunas on them. However, even though this triple 
Classification (bhedatraya) is reinforced at several levels, it cannot conceal the 
underlying bifurcation, the contrast between Para and the Yoginis. 


The conclusion I would like to draw on the basis of the above consists of four 
elements. 
1. I propose the hypothesis that the cult of the Trika probably evolved from an 
exorcistic base, dominated by the worship of eight goddesses as a variation of the cult 
of the Eight Mothers, in which perhaps the pure goddess, Para, was also a leader of the 
eight impure Yoginis?’. It is also conceivable that Para had a separate cult, for which the 
Parátrimsiká may be an additional testimony. This system was then re-arranged by the 
superimposition of the threefold classification borrowed from the Sámkhya and related 
traditions.38 


2. Through the adoption of the iconogr: 


aphy and powers of the orthodox goddess, 
Sarasvati, into the figure of Para, an element of the orthodox domain was also colonised 
and combined with the features of the popular goddess of illnesses??. (Cf. Para's 
double role as Sarasvati to bestow learning, and as a goddess promoting health in 
separate Sadhanas.) This adoption of the orthodox goddess in turn served for 
Kashmirian brahmin exegetes as a basis to colonize the root texts of the Trika ‘from 
above'. 

3. In the SiddhayogeSvarimata, this colonization of a brahmanical deity and the 
identification of the Yoginis is important primarily for the Sádhaka. For it is the 
Sadhaka’s aim to control all forces of the universe, including the orthodox domain with 
its Sastric knowledge and purity. At this point, the cult was inclusivistic for the 
Sàdhaka's sake. On the other hand, when later exegetes colonized the texts of the Trika, 
the process was reversed: the exegesis was done for the sake of brahmins seeking 
liberation (mumuksu), and it was the inclusion of Pará-Sarasvati that made the cult 
particularily susceptible for a brahmanical colonization which saw Para-Sarasvati as the 


36 The fact that Para has a Yogini retinue does not change the fact that it is her solitary form which 
dominates in visualizations. Her Yoginicakra is formed probably to 'integrate' her into the Yogini 
hordes. 

37 This is a role reminiscent of the god Aiyanar in Tamil Nadu as described by Dumont 1953. 

It is, of course, also possible to presume that a tradition with a threefold classification adopted the 
cult of the eight Yoginis and that of Para, or that these cults merged in some other way. The point is 
that the triadic arrangement is not the only — and not necessarily the first and foremost — constituent 
here. 

39 [n this latter role, her function may remind us of the popular goddesses of illnesses such as Sitalà 


(also associated with the white colour and 'cooling") or Mariyamman, although no direct relation can be 
shown between them. 
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centre of the cult, and ‘absorbed’ the texts through her in order to control impure forces 
through the pure.^? In this sense, the story of the Siddhayogesvarimata and the cult of 
the Trika is a story of competing forces attempting in turn to conquer each other's 
domain. 

4. The Siddhayoge$varimata represents an early stage of the cult, where certain 
inconsistencies still reveal that there is a twofold classification of the Yoginis and Para 
(bhedadvaya) behind the threefold one (bhedatraya). The Málinivijayottara, however, 
seems to make a further step towards systematization, and there the threefold 
classification seems to be perfect. Therefore, I propose that in the Málinivijayottara, the 
visualization of the deities (Para — mild, Parapara — slightly ferocious, Apara — 
frightening)*! has been adjusted to accord with their places and hierarchy in the 
placement of their mantras (mantranyása, Para on the head, Parapara on the heart and 
Apara on the feet). In the Málinivijayottara, the goddesses exist almost exclusively as 
mantra deities and they do not figure in Sadhanas or yogic practices (dhárapá-s). Just as 
the Málinivijayottara has a more systematic way of presenting the parts of the alphabet 
goddess Malini (from ‘top to toe’, from na to pha, nádiphànta)*?, it seems to have 
attempted to adjust a detail of the visualization — making Paràáparà just a little 
ferocious, so that it should not contradict the 


triadic arrangement. 


40 On 'purity and power', see Sanderson 1985. 

l Malinivijayottara 8.72-74 

2 This has been demonstrated by Somdev Vasudeva in a lecture, in May 1996, at All Souls College, 
Oxford. 


III. Aisa language 


The grammar below is an attempt to describe the way in which the language of the 
SYM differs from classical Sanskrit. The irregular forms are called Aisa — characteristic 
of the language of Lord Siva (Isa) — following Ksemaraja's usage of this word in his 
commentary on the Svacchandatantra.! While one may hesitate to agree with Ksemaraja 
that these must be hallmarks of diviie style, they perhaps should not be considered 
simply ‘erroneous forms that would make a learned man blench', or ‘grotesque 
solecisms' either.? This is a language with its own rules, whose basis is Sanskrit but 
which shows influence from Prakrit and Apabhraméa. Aithough Sanskrit is a 
convenient point of comparison to describe what can be called Ai$a, it does not mean 
that Aisa is simply ‘erroneous Sanskrit’ — just as a pidgin language is not erroneous 
English or French, even if it may best be described in comparison to English or French. 

In the description of Aisa contrasted with Sanskrit it must be pointed out that while 
standards of morphology in classical Sanskrit are quite unambiguous due to their 
importance in the indigenous tradition of grammar, the rules of the syntax and lexicon 
show much more flexibility. For standard Sanskrit syntax, the point of comparison 
below is Speijer (1886), and for the lexicon it is the three commonly used and most 
comprehensive bilingual dictionaries (Bóthlingk and Roth, Monier-Williams and Apte). 

Moreover, there are certain forms and ways of usage which may violate rules of 
standard Sanskrit to some extent, but can be considered widely accepted in epic and 
puranic literature. Although these deviations are not exclusively characteristic of AiSa, I 
have tried to include them in this grammar rather than to accept them in the text silently, 
since there is no comprehensive critical work available on the irregularities of puranic 
Sanskrit. I have occasionally indicated parallels from Meenakshi (1983), but it must be 
remembered that this work on epic syntax cites examples only from the Sabha- and 
Udyogaparvans and from the Ayodhya- and Yuddhakanda. 

The grammar below includes almost all forms I have labelled Aisa in the Notes on 
the constitution of the text and Aisa forms. However, there are some forms which occur 
in passages whose constitution is very uncertain. and a number of these have not been 
included, since they may not be characteristic of the text in general. On the other hand, 
certain irregularities which have been rejected as scribal errors are mentioned, for 
although I have emended them, it is conceivable that they formed part of Aisa usage. 


! Ksemaràja's usage of this word was also adopted by Arraj (1988), who was *ellowed in Goodall 
(1998:Ixvi ff). Goodall also quotes a number of passages from Arraj (1988:101) where Ksemarája uses 
the term Ai$a alternating with Ai$vara and Arsa (‘characteristic of sages’). 

Expressions quoted from Goodall (1998:!xvi) footnote 158. 
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The principle I have followed to determine irregularities is a practical one. Since the 
text is very badly transmitted and we have only two late manuscripts, the frequent 
occurrence of an irregularity was not considered sufficient for the form to be taken as 
Aisa. Thus, any irregularity needed to be justified with either the exigencies of the metre 
or with similar forms or principles in Prakrit, Apabhram$a or Buddhist Hybrid Sanskrit 
(BHS). Occasionally, I have also accepted forms which were not required by the metre, 
but which were probably coined on the analogy of other irregular forms that the metre 
required elsewhere. 

However, there remains the problem of the frequently alternating masculines, 
neuters and unmarked nominatives without any metrical reasons, which can be original 
Ai$a as well as the results of scribal error. In these cases, I have decided to correct 
forms which were likely to have undergone scribal corruption, i.e. irregularities at the 
end of a line or missing / mistaken Anusvaras or Visargas. In cases were the editorial 
correction would have involved too much change in the text without any apparent 
paleographical justification, I have retained the irregular forms as Ai$a, such as -o 
endings for -am. 

Two important objections may be raised against the above principles. 

1. Firstly, it may be suggested that other texts with AiSa forms should also be taken into 
account. This has been done to some extent, for there are frequent references to the 
collection of Aisa forms in the critical edition of the Kubjikamatatantra by Goudrian and 
Schoterman, to parallels pointed out by Prof. Sanderson? and to a few additional 
parallels listed by the editor. There are two reasons why the number of references to 
other texts is relatively small. One is that there are very few critical editions of tantric 
texts with Aisa forms, which is perhaps partly due to the fact that this branch of 
literature was considered worthless for a long time both by Western and by some Indian 
scholars.^ The other reason is that every text differs from the other as to what Aisa 
forms it prefers and how often it uses them. To take over principles or forms from other 


ES = — ey 


3 [ am very grateful to Prof Sanderson for pointing out several irregular forms and parallels which 
occur frequently in manuscripts of other texts, thus providing convincing evidence for the acceptance of 
these forms. it is hoped that the Aisa grammar he has comp‘led will be published soon to help future 
editors of tantric texts. 

4 Although the situation improved especially after the sixties, one still often has to ‘defend’ this 
subject. On the traditional view, Monier- Williams's introduction to his dictionary may be cited: 'I ... 
searched everywhere for good MSS. of the most popular Tantras... Everywhere I was told that the 
Rudra-yàmala Tantra was held in most esteem. But after a careful examination of its contents I decided 
that it was neither worth editing nor translating’. Another problem is that although some Saiddhantika 
texts which contain numerous Aisa forms have been edited, the editions follow the Southern 
recension(s), which represent grammatically purified versions of the same texts (similarly to the 
Mahabharata's Southern recension). Cf. e.g. the list of Aisa differences in a Nepaiese manuscript of the 


Sardhatri§atikalottara compared to N.R. Bhatt's edition compiled by Prof. Sanderson and reproduced in 
Goodall (1998:Ixvi-Ixviii) 
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texts uncritically? would mean to change the language of the edited text, which would 
ultimately also distort our view on Ai$a in general. 

2. Secondly, it may be objected that the edition represents a purified text, with 
corrections too numerous to be acceptable in all cases. It is true that the edition probably 
gives a slightly more correct text than the original presumably was. However, the 
acceptance of all errors as original would result in a text which would probably be much 
more irregular than the original. The underlying problem is - as Goudriaan and 
Schoterman (1988:57) observed concerning the text of the Kubjikámata — that the text 
does not use irregular forms and sequences in a systematic way. 'It happens that a 
certain phenomenon is backed by the whole manuscript evidence on text-place X, while 
it is almost absent on text-place Y; or, it is strongly backed almost everywhere, but 
entirely absent on one place without any motivation for such a deviation being 
discernible' Policies of a critical edition need to be consistent and systematic, but this 
means that the editor will inevitably need to systematise the original to some extent, 
which had no such principles or pretensions. Since fully correct and justifiable 
reconstruction of the text is impossible, the least distortive method should be applied. 
Yet, in spite of the standardisation in the critical edition, the reader 'should remain aware 
of the floating state of affairs in the sources’ (Goudriaan and Schoterman 1988:57). 


I. SANDHI AND PHONOLOGY 

A number of irregular Sandhi features occur in order to preserve the correct metre. I 
have not included here Sandhis which occur due to the loss of nominative or accusative 
case-endings; these are discussed in the section on morphology .^ However, all kinds 


one should first also edit the source texts. This, of course, produces a vicious circle: parallels would be 
needed from otter texts for this edition, but one would need critical editions of these parallel texts. 
The analysis of Aisa forms presented here is an attempt tc break this circle, which obviously means 
that this grammar will surely contain more errors and misinterpretations than works to come on the 
same subject. It is to be hoped that other critical editions of Tantras are to come to rectify whatever has 
been mistaken here. 

This can be examplified with the occurrences of Sanskrit ^sáyujya*?. In 29.50d both manuscripts have 
the Aisa form ?sáyojya^?, which is obviously not required by the metre, but has been adopted because 
the same phonetic change occurs in other words (whe: 2 the change is required by the metre, e.g. 
samupetam > samopetam). In 21.41d, however, only N reads this Aisa form, and [ have adopted D's 
correct ?sáyujya?. It may be objected that D has a purified version here, but then why does it have the 
Ai$a in 29.50? In any case, the alternating forms are not motivated by the need to conform to the 
metre, and they possibly represent original inconistency in the text. Since we have only two 
manuscripts, such cases are difficult to solve in a satisfactory way. (D or another scribe before D may 
also have corrected the Aisa form at one place, while forgetting about the correction at the other 
occurrence.) 

Goudriaan and Schoterman discuss this phenomenon under the title ‘Irregular contraction of vowels’ 
(1988:61-62) in the section on Sandhi. Their list mainly includes words with lost case-endings, except 
e), f) and g) which involve double Sandhis. Two cases listed in f) may also be interpreted as masculine 
pronouns for the feminine. Since these occurrences cover very different structures and may not simply 
be the results of irregular Sandhi, I have included them in the discussion on morphology and syntax. 


of lengthenings which have no apparent reason other than to preserve the metre are 
included in the description of Sandhi as well as the elision of final -t. External and 
internal Sandhis are not treated separately. 

A Lengthening and substitution in order to obtain a long syllable metri 
causa 

1. Lengthening of -a- 

pirvamukham (for pürvamukham) 6.16c, sámira (for samira) 8.32a, rahitá? (for 
rahita?) 22.4b. 

For the first and third examples, see also Pischel $70 on the lengthening of the final 
short vowel in formation of a compound in Prakrit, remarking that in many cases the 
lengthening is purely metrical. Cf. also Pischel $73. 

Goudriaan and Schoterman (p. 57-58) note numerous examples for the lengthening of 
the short -a- in certain phonetic environments, most frequently in composition after 
stems in -i and -i, and conclude that this phenomenon is connected with the oscillation 
between feminine stems in -i/-i and -yà. However, the lengthening of -i stems to -yà is 
not common (cf. also IL.B3e below), therefore I have not accepted forms such as 
Saktyantam or aghoryádyástakam although they are fairly common. This is one of the 
points where my editorial policies may erroneously favour correct forms. I have also 
corrected áhutyástakahomena to áhutyastakahomena, which may, however, be 
interpreted as áhutya + astaka-homena, but this seems unlikely in the contexts where it 
occurs. Cf. 6.56a, 8.26c 

My policy is in accordance with BHSG $3.5ff, where it is noted that the lengthening of 
-à-, which happens most commonly to the final -a including stem-final in composition, 
is almost wholly due to metrical reasons. 

2. Lengthening of -i- 

ahutibhih (for ahutibhih) 8.26b, 7.12b. 

See Pischel $73 on the lengthening of short vowels ii: medial and final syllables 
exclusively on account of metrical consideration. See also BHSG§ 3.12ff. 

3. Substitution of -u- with -o- 

samopetam 11.4c, °samopeta 18.21a (for samupeta-) 

The following has been accepted as Ai$a, although the substitution is not required by 
the metre: *^sáyojya? for °sayujya° 29.50d. 

Cf. Pischel $877-78 on vocalic elevation in Prakrit deviating from Sanskrit. Also see 
the numerous o < u changes in Apabhram$a in Tagare $28(iii). Goudriaan and 
Schoterman (p59) analyse samopeta as sam + à + upeta, but this seems somewhat 


This also helps the reader, since tasyágre for tasyá agre is understood as irregular use of the pronouns 


rather than irregular Sandhi; and mandaledam may be seen as having a regular Sandhi after the loss of 
the case-ending, rather than as having an irregular Sandhi of -am + i-. 
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apologetic, since the form does not occur in classical Sanskrit. They also cite 
Svacchanda 1.33a to demonstrate that it is a common Ai$a deviation. 

BHSG$3.71 also lists a number of cases where Sanskrit ?upa? is elevated to °opa°and 
mentions that samodita also occurs in Pali prose, which indicates that it is not 
necessarily explicable as metri causa. Indeed, it shows rather the influence of vocalic 
elevation in Prakrit and ApabhramSa as mentioned above. 

4. Other substitutions of short vowels metri causa 

-e- for -a- : dyudhe® for áyudha? (perhaps understood to be a dual?) 22.37d 

-rà- for -r-: mátrásatena for mátrsatena 3.50a (where mátrá- may be considered a 
thematised stem of mátr- This is a substitution, for mátr- read as mátri- would be 
definitely be short; but it may be viewed as a substitution with alternative stem rather 
than a phonetic change.) 

The above two occurrences are odd and unparalleled, and probably do not represent 
Sandhi changes but some other type of deviations. Nevertheless, since they occur to 
preserve the metre, I have included them here. 

5. Insertion of a consonant in a compound 

a) Insertion of an Anusvara. That nasalisation can sometimes replace the lengthening of 
a vowel in Prakrit, cf. Pischel $72 and 875 (although the circumstances are different) 
daksinamjanghayà for daksipajanghayá 3.26b 

dasanampürvam for dasanapürvam 3.30b 

udarammanatulyam for udaramánatulyam 6.16a 

b) Insertion of an -s- 

?niyatistattvam asritah for °niyatitattvam àsritáh 8.37b The -s- is probably due to the 
Aisa preference of the ending with a dental sibilant before a word starting with a dental 
stop. Cf. The -s + t- Sandhi below at D. 

6. Elision of final -t of the optative or the ablative 

a) Metri causa: padmahomal labhed rajyam bilvair homá'mitam vasu 19.23cd 

I understand the last pada to stand for bilvahomáàd amitam vasu, where the final -t of the 
Ablative is elided in order to have a Sandhi with the next word, and thus avoid 
hypermetrism. 

b) Not required by the metre: evam kramát parám pa$ye Saktiripam manonmanim 
12.23a 

It must be mentioned here that D has much fewer occurences of this elision, while one 
has the impression that N has it almost everywhere; e.g. in the above line, N reads 
krama for kramát. In most cases D's correct version has been adopted, but the reader 
must be alerted to this difference. In 12.23a above, both mss are corrupt (the form has 
been conjectured by Prof. Sanderson), but what the corruptions have in common is that 
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they both miss the final -t. Moreover, Prof. Sanderson has adduced the following 
parallels for the elision of the final -t.8 


Final t-s are frequently elided in our texts, especially in optatives in -et, so that 
one gains the impression that their presence is somewhat cosmetic. See, e.g., 
Yonigahvara 12: yasmáyam (= yasmád ayam), Brahmayámala f. 244r: 
yasmásau (cf. Niya Documents, 399, 498, 722 [and Burrow, The Language of 
Kharosthi Documents from Chinese Turkestan, $80]: tasmartha [Skt. ta: 
arthat]), Yonigahvara 551: tadisaml 


kásá : Brahmayámala f.317r: tadinà (instr. 
sg.); Svacchanda 7.90 and 136: yave: Yonigahvara 223: dade ‘pari (< dade 
upari, = daded upari), 332: püjaye náhate; Tantrasadbhava f. 74r: cálaye 
ngusthakau, kuñcaye 'ngulyo; f. 75r: ákrame ‘ngulyah; f. 75v ksipe 'dhastát; f. 
101r: tato dadyá 'bhisecanam; f. 103v: kuryá 'bhisecanam; Brahmayámala f. 
194v: Sodhaye 'dhvánam; f. 205r: nyase 'tmánam; f. 229v: sádhaye 
nekakarmáni; Devipurána 26.36: homaye 'nale; cf. BHSG $29.7, $29.12. 
The omission of final t with no metrical consequence is seen before § in 


Yonigahvara 177: dápaye sire, and before h in 291: prásaye hy uttamam carum 


The same elision has been observed and understood as Aiga by Ksemarája in 


Svacchandatantra 4.234d (N.b.: it is required by the metre) 


.... hrtpadmád yáva Saktitah // K 


semaraja:yavacchabde talopa ai$varah. 


Elision of the final consonant of words occurs frequently and may be regarded as an 
almost universal linguistic phenomenon. Cf. also Pischel $339 on the dropping of all 
final consonants except the nasals in Prakrit and see Tagare $42(a) for the same in 
Apabhramáa. It is possible that final -t was elided in all cases in the spoken language, 
but was retained as an archaic orthography. This would also explain why we find the 
stock phrase natra karya vicáraná more often than not in an irregular form ending with 
vicaranat, where the scribe probably assimilated the spelling to that of such words as 
kramát, with the -t presumed to be missing in both cases when pronounced. The 
phenomenon thus created scope for mistakes in both directions, for additions as well as 
for omissions of the final -t. 

B Double Sandhi to avoid hypermetrism and hiatus 

vajrine 'tyádi (vajrine ityadi — vajrina ityádi -> varinetyádi) 4.6a (N.b. mantra giving) 
This may be treated as elision of -i (as in Goudriaan and Schoterman 1988:60), which is 
supported by a somewhat similar phenomenon in Prakrit, cf. Pischel $143. 
svasthànaiva (svastháne eva —> svasthàna eva -> svasthanaiva) 6.32b 

mátarányà (matarah anyàh -> mātarā anyáh -> mátarányáh) 8.29d, 

samsthitànyà (samsthitah anyah -> samsthità anyáh -> samsthitanyah) 

hasantoccair (hasantah uccair —> hasanta uccair — hasantoccair) 10.7d (N.b. as 
emended) 


8 In a letter dated 21 May 1997. 
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phálguneti (ah + iti — a + iti — eti) 21.26b (N.b.: a proper name)? 
bhairaveva (ah + iva — a + iva — eva) 21.47d (N.b.: a proper name) 

The last five examples may be considered examples for the omission of case 
endings with cuch underlying principles as the Apabhramé$a zero plural marker for 
mátará- (Tagare $84) and the application of regular Sandhi. (cf. Goudriaan and 
Schoterman 1988:69). Double Sandhi is not unexceptional in the Ramayana either, as 
Satya Vrat Sástri (1964:197ff) points out. 

C Lack of Sandhi / irregular hiatus 

Below I list only hiatuses within the same páda. As in epic Sanskrit, a hiatus between 
pádas was probably not considered a fault. See Satya Vrat Sástri (1964:194) on 
pádántayati in the Ramayana. 

I have not listed all of the examples, but the ones cited show the verious motivations 
which can result in this Aisa solution. 

a) To keep the form of a mantra (and to avoid hypopetrism): hrdayáya iti 4.4a 

b) To avoid hypometrism: mahá-oghaih 12.8a; manasá ipsitan kaman 16.50a 

C) To avoid an unmetrical páda with the second and third syllables short: 

mantrite udake sati 16.37d 

Type b) has been noted as Aia by Ksemarája ad Svacchanda 11.95d: 

K: maya aharmukham iti sandhyabhávas chándasah 
See Goudriaan and Schoterman on the occurrences of irregular hiatus within a páda, 
p63ff and BHSG§ 4.51ff remarking that hiatus in separate words is very common in 
verse, but may have been Sanskritised in prose, where they occur less frequently. For 
the same phenomenon in Pali, see Geiger 67. For examples for in-páda hiatuses in the 
Ramayana, see Satya Vrat Satri (1964:192ff). 

D The -s + t- Sandhi (and -$ + c-) or the ‘cosmetic masculine’ 

The underlying principle of this Sandhi is that masculine and neuter forms are 
interchangeable (cf. below). The Sandhi applied is that before a word starting with -t 
endings with the dental sibilant are preferred to the Anusvara endings. Examples are: 
dhyadnanydsam samakhyatam sakalas tu varánane 6.32cd (N.b. nyása is treated as neuter 
in the majority of cases) 

sthánasuddhim dravyasuddhim bhütasuddhis tathaiva ca 6.6ab 

u ü násáputas te ca 16.16.14cd 


? This can also be explained as correct Sandhi with the loss of the nominative ending, which was the 
interpretation preferred in Goudriaan and Schoterman (1988:69). They attribute tic lack of nominative 
endings to ‘laxity in sandhi matters’ and also note that 'a special preference for stem-forms is found in 
proper names in the context of enumeration'. Cf. also the elision of nominative ending before iti 
remarked by Prof. Sanderson and cited in Goodall (1998:1xviii) 


In 16.13-29 the tendency is that kara is treated masculine before tu, and neuter in most 
other positions: nakdras tu 16.19d, fiakáras tu 16.21d, takáras tu 16.22a, hakáras tu 
16.29c; cf. also tvaggatas tu yakáro vai 16.27c. 

A similar phenomenon is that the -$ ending is preferred before a ca in the next word, 
such as: 

prakrtim purusam caiva Sivas caiva 7.7ab (purusa is neuter as the non-final member of 
the list) 

adhikáram tathá bhogam layas caiva 7.1lab (adhikáram is for adhikáras, since it is also 
non-final) 

As the examples of the -Sc- Sandhi show, the -st- or -$c- Sandhis occur regularly at the 
end of lists of three, where the last word is followed by ca / tathá / tu. 

Although this Sandhi seems regularly employed in lists of three, it is not applied 
consistently everywhere, e.g. in the case of kåra. 

In Goudriaan and Schoterman this phenomenon is treated as a cumulation of | 
various scribal errors under different subsections in the chapter on "pseudo-sandhi" : 
inaccuracy in the writing of word-endings (pp. 52-53), or as anomalous uses of the 
cases (pp.87-90). However, since they are probably not simply scribal errors, and their 
use is motivated by a phonetic environment, I have labelled them as special Sandhis. Cf. 
also Goudriaan and Schoterman on the scribal error of adding -s before a t- or -$ before 
c-, which addition may be motivated by the same phonetic environment, but does not 
concern the above listed cases, where the endings are not ad 


ed but changed. 

I propose to explain this phenomenon as an attempt to Sanskritise the text. 
Sanskritisation here does not mean the rendering of the text more correct according to 
the rules of Sanskrit grammar, but that the authors may have attempted to make the text 
sound more Sanskrit in accordance with their idea of what Sanskrit should sound like. 
This meant that they perhaps tried to increase the number of Sanskritic endings, i.e. 
create nominal endings which did not sound Prakritic such as -am or -o would. This 
resulted in an increased number of masculine endings which are made conspicuous by 
the application of Sandhi such as -as +t- and -aś + c- . These masculines are employed 
even in places where their use is not fully justified — since everything else is treated 
neuter — and thus their occurrences in these environments seem rather cosmetic. 


E The Prakritic -o ending 
In some cases I have accepted an irregular -o ending (standing for -ah or -as) before 


voiceless consonant, since changing it to regular Sandhi would have required to much 
interference with the text. 


prsto caiva 11.2c, tritayo samayi 12.15b 
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This form is supported by Prakrit -o endings and it seems to be much more frequent in 
N than in D. Notable is N's frequent use of tato for tatah / tata$ as opposed to D's 
regular Sandhi in most of these cases. Cf. Pischel §363, and BHSG §4.38 for o before 
voiceless consonants and pause. 

F Treatment of hiatuses 

1. Common hiatus fillers 

There is a large number of occurrences of ca, tu and hi clearly functioning as hiatus- 
fillers. This phenomenon can also cause problems in the correct interpretation of some 
lines, for one needs to decide which occurrences are meaningful and which are fillers. 


Only one case is mentioned here, where the repetition of cain the very same pada 
shows that one ca is obviously superfluous for the contruction of the sentence: 
catvárimsati cányás ca 8.31c. See Goudriaan and Schoterman pp. 64-66. 

That the use of conjuntions and eva is not regular has been also remarked by Ksemarája 
ad Svacchanda 3.33c ' 


àtmayáge krte caiva dehasuddl 


1ih prajáyate K: co hyarthe. evaSabdo jayateSabdad 
anantaram yojyah. (N.b.: here Ksemarája tries to upgrade the style substantially by 
reinterpreting the filler carva) 
2. The intrusive -m- 
This hiatus-filler is listed with numerous examples in Goudriaan and Schoterman (65- 
66). Cf. also BHSG § 4.59 and for Pali Geiger $73. Here I shall give only one example 
for each type. 
a) To avoid a correct hiatus: anyasmin kula -m- utpanná 22.6c 
b) To avoid Sandhi in a compound: ta-m-ádiná 16.42b (cf. BHSG $4.60) 
c) To avoid an incorrect hiatus: varunidisi -m- ásthápya 5.5a (this is the most common 
motivation, cf. BHSG $4.59) 
d) In the majority of cases it is difficult to judge if the -m is a hiatus filler or an irregular 
neuter ending. Cf. e.g. trikütádrim iva 6.18c, jangham uda°16.22b. It is possible that 
the gender was simply considered changeable in order to avoid a hiatus. 10 

It is also possible to accept -d- as a hiatus-filler, following BHSG $4,64 (cf. 
Goudriaan and Schoterman p.661), but I have found only one occurrence which may 
be in this category: tasya siddhir varárohe yad idam gopayisyati 22.40d; where one 
may also understand the use of the neuter yad for the masculine yah. 


10 There is a somewhat similar phenomenon in the use of possessive pronouns in French. The 
masculine form replaces the feminine before feminine nouns in order to avoid hiatus, e.g. mon 
introduction for ma +introduction. Spoken British English also has a similar Sandhi with the so-called 
intrusive R, although there is of course no gender confusion: ‘law and order’ pronounced as ‘law -r- and 
order' on the analogy of words in which the final written -r- is pronounced in intervocalic position. 


11 Both grammars emphasize the rarity of -d- as hiatus-filler, and Goudriaan and Schoterman find the 
evaluation of the form difficult. 
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Il. MORPHOLOGY 
A Formation of words 


1. Formation of the feminine 

The first examples from a) to c) may be due to the influence of vowel-discolouration in 
Apabhramáa (see e.g. Tagare $18 (3)), although — as Tagare mentions in $37 — it is not 
a common phenomenon in Apabhramáa. 

a) -akáfor -ikà 

?sádhakám 3.20d; «a»ngulakáh 16.25c; asesaphaladáyakáam 16.45b. Cf. Goudriaan and 
Schoterman p.68. This alternates with correct forms. 

b) -anifor -ini 

As Goudriaan and Schoterman (p67) point out, the hesitation between these suffixes 
goes back to the Vedas (Atharvaveda 4.12.1). 

Cf. ?pranásanim 3.39d, °vardhani 6.9d, °vindsanim 6.23b 

c) -ata for -ità 

In fact, for -itri, since the masculine stands here for the feminine (cf. 2 below): 
palayatapi for palayitri 19.16b 

d) -ifor -iká (or perhaps loss of the -ka ending metri causa) 

?anàmi? for ?anàmika? 6.17c 

e) -istem for -ini 

yogibhih for yoginibhih 16.7d, 18.28b, 21.1e, yog?? for yogin?°22.1d. Cf. Goudriaan 
and Schoterman p.68 observing that yogi seems to serve as a feminine of yogin. Cf. 
also the confusion between -i / -in /-i stems discussed in BHSG 810.1ff The underlying 
principle is probably the confusion of stems which all become -i in Prakrit and 
Apabhramdáa. For Prakrit -in > -i and -i/-i > -i see Pischel $405 and $384 respectively. 
In addition to this, Apabhramáa also changes -ini tc -i / -a, see Tagare $18 (3). See also 
the following examples adduced by Prof. Sanderson!?: Netratantra 20.16c yogiyogena, 
where the sense is yoginiyogena, as Ksemarája recognises ad 10c: yogininém yogena, 
also Milinivijayottara 19.26d: yogi yogikule kuli 

g) Ghoramukhi for Ghoramukhà 

According to Panini 4.1.58, proper names ending with °mukha or °nakha must take the 
feminine in -à. The SYM consistently uses an irregular form to denote the fourth 
mantra-goddess of Parapara, Ghoramukhi, and the name figures in the same irregular 
form in the mantra as a vocative (Ghoramukhi). See e.g. 3.23-38 and notes to the 


12 In a letter dated 01/06/1999. 
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translation. The same phenomenon has been noted in the Ramayana by Satya Vrat 
Sàstri (1964:203) concerning the name Sürpanakhà/i. The confusion is easily explicable 
as a Prakritism, since stems on -7 and -á tend to converge in Prakrits. 

2. Lack of feminine formation 

This usually happens with consonant stems and with forms of the nomina agentis; and 
the underlying principle is that due to the vocalisation of consonant stems and the 
general assimilation of stems to -a, these are probably felt to be feminine forms. 

— Masculine -as stem used for the feminine -asi (all examples are for ? manas). This 
must be due to the confusion with thematic feminines in -4, and the phenomenon should 
in fact be categorised under thematisation of -as stems; but since it is perceived in 
standard Sanskrit as a masculine form, I have included it here: ekágramanáh 19.2b, 
$rnusvaikamaná 31.5a ato hrstamaná devi 29.1a Cf. Pischel $410 (Apsará for apsaras) 
— Masculine instrumental of -ant stem for feminine -anti: bhavatá for bhavatyá (m.c.) 
29.12a Cf. the same kind of instrumental (mahayá = mahatà ) used for the feminine in 
Prakrit, Pischel $396. 

3. Irregularities of the abstract noun formation in -tva 

The suffix -tva is not used very consistently: (m.c.) sakalatve must be for sakale 7.16a, 
for the immediate context has both sakale and niskale twice and laye once. On the other 
hand, the abstract suffix is omitted in 2.24d, which has Siva? for $1vatva?. Cf. also 
bhairavam for bhairavatvam in 22.12d For other examples for the lack of -tva 
elsewhere, see Goudriaan and Schoterman p.67. 

4. Miscellaneous irregular formation of nouns to adjectives 

Several of these forms may be explicable with the AiSa flexibility of using nouns for 
adjectives and vice versa. 


em P m 


— Grade confusion iSányám for aisanyam 6.30d, traihkalam for trikalam 6.49a The 
former irregularity may be partly explicable with the disappearance of the diphthong -ai 
in Prakrit, cf. Pischel $60. The latter may be parallelec by the occasional elevation of the 
first vowel in synthetic formations in Prakrit, cf. $77. 

— Raja / raja for rajasa: rájavará? for rajasavarna® 16.33c, rajam 21.18a 

The last two examples may be seen as displaying the general tendency of shortening 
words with the elision of the last syllable. 

5. Comparative / superlative confusion. 

kaniyas for kanistha (in fact, for kanisthà, while kaniyas is thematized to kaniya / 
kaniyá). kaniyangustha 6.172. This confusion itself may not be Ai$a, for 
Abhinavagupta uses Kaniyasi to denote the little finger in Tantraloka 28.95, but this 
meaning or usage is not recorded in dictionaries. The phenomenon is paralleled in 
Buddhist Sanskrit, where -tara is used as superlative suffix, BHSG $22.40. 
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B Nominal declension 


1. Lack of endings 


Nominative and accusative endings are often elided if the metre requires Sandhi without 
them. 

kaniyángustha for ^am 6.17a; nádeyávidhinámisam 6.46b vidyávrata samárabhet 10.3d; 
arake cakravegá tu mohany ante tu cárcayet (for accusatives) 19.11ab; tasya váksiddhi 
Jáyate 19.18d. 

Cf. BHSG $8.22 and §§8.31-8.35; Pischel $8364 (both for Prakrits and Apabhraméa); 
Tagare $80 (use of zero as a termination of the direct case) Goudriaan and Schoterman 
p.69. 

(Also cf. confusions beween nominative and accusative mentioned below) The 
tendency towards having only two cases, a nominative/accusative or direct and an 
oblique case similarly to Apabhramáa, is discernible with almost all stems. This 
phenomenon will be treated in general when discussing irregularities of syntax. 

2. Stems on -a and -a 

It should be noted here that all other stems tend to be assimilated to -a / -ã stems, usually 
by extension. For examples cf. each stem below. 


a) Stems in -a are usually declined regularly, except for incongruence of gender and 
number (cf. syntax and lexicon). However, the omission of the syllable -nd- in the 
genitive plural does occur: asesam (for aSesandm) eva mantrápám 1.13a. Cf. Goudriaan 
and Schoterman p.69. Ksemarája also notes this applied to a feminine -á stem as Aisa 
ad Svacchanda 4.384d 

... Spar$o yadvat pipilika«m?» K: yadvat pipiliketi samcarantinám pipilikánàm 
ivety arthah. pipilika<m> ity atra nāfabdasya lopa ai$varah. (It is not clear from the 
edition if Ksemaraja read pipilika or pipilikam for pipi:ikanam.) 
For this contraction, cf. BHSG $8.124, assuming that it is formed on the analogy of 
consonantal stems. 


An isolated case of turning an -a stem into an -in stem in the instrumental metri causa 
has been noted: visarginà for visargena 21.45b 

b) Stems on -d usually have “aya instead of °ayd in the singular instrumental: mudraya 
vafichitapradam for mudraya v? 6.16d , parāyā for parayá (+ sa) 7.16a, (+ tu) 7.23a 
tryaksaráyà (+ va) 7.8b, parāparāyā (+ ca) 7.8c, vajramudráyà 21.14c. This may be 
explicable as a tendency towards having one oblique ending in -aya Cf. Goudriaan and 
Schoterman p.70. Tagare $89 BHSG 89.48 

3. Stem on -i (and -u ) 
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a) Gender confusion: there is a tendency to treat all stems in -i as feminine, although this 
is not applied as a rule. Cf. BHSG §10.9ff; Tagare §94 (p166) remarking that the 
declension of masculine -í /-u stems is more influenced by the feminine stems than by 
that of the masculine -a stem (but masculine and feminine -i stems are well differentiated 
in Prakrit, the latter having the same terminations as -à stems; cf. Pischel §§377-388) 

b) Case confusion: as noted above in case of -á stems, a tendency towards having one 
oblique case can be discerned: pariktyá 3.23d (instrumental for the genitive) 

c) Creating -a stems from -i stems. 

This is done in two ways: by extension ^mürtayah for ^mürtih 10.10d and °pariktayah 
for panktih 16.15d (occurring in BHSG $10.7 the stem rsaya- used for rsi, for which 
cf. also rsayo-güptam in compound in SYM 32.13a with the BHS maharsaya-siddha- 
sevitam) or by replacement ^ákrtáh for ^akrtayah 29.102. 

The phenomenon may be partly due to the fact that the -/ stem was felt to be feminine 
(cf. above) and was thus replaced by the ubiquitous -a stem masculine. ' 

d) Confusion between stems in -i and -in: the case of yogi. 

Mahayogim for maháyoginam 30.4c Cf. Goudriaan and Schoterman p.70. BHSG 
$10.1ff, Pischel $405 

e) If we accept lengthened -à-s in compounds such as *Saktyantam for Saktyantam, the 
phenomenon may be explicable as a confusion between - and -7 stems, the latter often 
being extended to an -4 stem. However, I have not observed any other extension of -í 
to -4 stem, the phenomenon being probably restricted to -7 stems. 

4. Stems on -f (and -ü) 

a) The most common phenomenon is the extension of -f stems to -ã; 

yogeSvaryah 2.21b °vidhayinyah 2.28a, tarjanya° 6.17c, devyá[h] (for devi[h]) 7.2c, 
12.3b, 16.40c, 16.52c, 19.9c , rudrányá? *10.9d, kauberyábhimukhah 13.12b, 
angulyas 16.24a, yoginya[h] acc. pl. 21.9c. Cf. Pischel $384ff, BHSG 810.86 and 
10.164, Tagare §97ff 

b) This also happens to monosyllabic stems keeping the -í in the stem: (loc) striyáyám 
for striyam 7.35a. Cf. BHSG $10.6. Prakrit does not distinguish between words of one 
or more syllables either, the terminations corresponding to -4 stems. Pischel $384. 

c) Confusion between between the nominative and the accusative, especially in the 
plural, is very common, thus having -ih fc; -yah : ?rüpinih (perhaps supply / understand 
dadyat?) *6.17d, yoginih for yoginyah 22.5a, 22.20c, °dharinih 22.37d. They are 
identical in Prakrit. Pischel $374 (and of course in Apabhramáa too cf. Tagare §§88,93) 
N.B. This means that a word in -7 can have three nominative plurals: regular yoginyah, 
extended yoginyāh, and the accusative yoginih. Moreover, with the suostitution of the 
feminine by the masculine, the -inah ending is also possible, such as °abhilasinah in 
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22.9d. (cf the Apabhraméa borrowing from the masc. and neuter declensions in the 
feminine Tagare $88) 

5. Stems on -7. 

As a preliminary it must be noted that judging from the metre -r was most probably 
pronounced and conceived as -ri-. This is also supported by the orthography of the mss, 
which may however date from a later period. E.g. 6.3b would be unmetrical with a very 
uncommon violation of the metre (two laghus) if the -r were not substituted by -ri-. The 
same has been remarked by the editors (Adriaensen-Bakker-Isaacson) of the original 
Skandapurána (1998:27-28). Cf. also the examples given in Satya Vrat Satri (1964:181) 
to show that internal vowel Sandhi is not applied in some cases in the Ramayana. These 
examples all involve initial -r-s which are 


treated as if -ri- in the compound, showing 
probably again the actual pronunciation of r at that time rather than the omission of 
internal Sandhi: paramarsih, °gandharvarsi°, ráksasarksa?^ and paramarsiná. 
Extensions to -4 stem: the case of mátr-. Cf. Goudriaan and Schoterman p.73. 
— mátaráh (nom. pl. , probably understood as plural of * matara, an extended stem) 
8.29d, 8.30a, 8.30b, 8.30d, 8.32d, 8.32f, 8.35d, 8.36c, 8.36d, 8.38d, 16.17b, 22.6d, 
22.15d, 29.4d. Noteworthy is that in the meaning ‘divine mother’, the stem máará, which 
is declined like the feminine in -4, appears in Prakrit according to Hemacandra 3,46. 
(Pischel $392); BHSG $13.18. 
— extension to -à via extension to -7: mátryáh 8.34 (four times — in one series) Cf. the 
rare duhitri for duhitr- BHSG 813.15 
— matra® 3.50a (metri causa) cf. BHSG $13.15 
6. Stems on mute and -s. 
a) Feminine stems in mute. The few examples show the assimilation of these stems to -à 
stems. Cf. BHSG §15.9; Pischel $413 (including the example váá); Tagare $75 
vāc- is extended továcà in 10.1 1d — but it also has an accusative singular vák in 3.23b. 
(probably due to the merging of the nominative and -he accusative) 
dis- is alternatively used with the stem disd e.g. in 6.31c This -ã stem form is fairly 
current, but cf. Ksemaraja ad Svacchanda 3.17ab judging it Ai$a. 

hrdayádims tatah pafica disásu vidiśāsu ca K:disasv ityádir aisah pathah. 
Cf. alternation of gir-/zirà discussed in Goudriaan and Schoterman p.74. 
It is possible that ni$im 16.32c, which I understood nisi + hiatus-filling -m-, is made on 
the analogy of Prakrit disim (accusative) recorded in Pischel $413. Cf. disi -m- in SYM 
5.5a 
b) Thematization of -s stems. 
— This is very common, usually through the elimination of the -s c? tne -as ending. 
adhal?D adha? N 2.282; tadgatas cà payah smrtah (being mesculine) 3.18d; 
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Siram for Sirah 4.4c (-m- may be hiatus filler) 6.30d; brahmasirasyaitad *10.8c; 
Siracchedam 29.17a; cádha? for cádhah (metri c) 5.9d; *paya? for payo? 5.10c, kaniya° 
for kaniyasi? (6.172); rudratejopabrmhitah 32.9b; *viracetena (for °cetasa) 21.46c; 
margasire (tor °Sirasi) 21.25c; rajasya 22.25d. The feminine ?maná as in 31.5a is 
probably also the result this thematization. 

This type of thematization (teja for tejas) has been noted as Aiga by Ksemarája ad 
Svacchanda 5.64c: tejodghátà ity aisah pathah. 

Cf. BHSG §16.10ff, Pischel $409 (both BHS and Prakrit keeping the correct 
unthematized stem too just as Aisa cf. Pischel $407) 

~ Another way of thematizing -s stems is by extension: *°cetasah for *cetás 10.4b, 
13.4b; manasena for manasa 16.372. This is rarer in Prakrit too cf. Pischel $409 (where 
one of the two examples is *manaso) BHSG 816.2-9 (recording both cetasa and 
manasa) 

— The thematic derivative may also be used, ifc. °manasah for °manah 19.20b, which is 
regular. 

7. Stems on -nt 

Only one irregularity has been noted, the thematization of the present active participle. 

* hasantoccair (hasantah + uccair) 10.7d. Cf. Goudriaan and Schoterman p.75. For this, 
the following parallels have been adduced by Prof. Sanderson??. 


This extension of present active participles, which reflect Middle Indo-Aryan 
(see Pischel $560; cf. BHSG $18.4.31) is not uncommon in our corpus, as the 
following examples show: 

l 


prahasanta-. Svacchanda, NAK 1-224, f. 105r1-2 (A) (> Tantrasadbháva, NAK 
1-363, f. 134v 2 [B]): 

dhyàyito yogibhir nityam prasannavadaneksanah 

prahasanta -m ivabhati jyotsnára$mibhi nirmalaih 

d ras$mibhi A : ra$mibhir (corrected against the metre) B 

The form has been edited out in the text of the Kashmir edition, Svacchanda 
10.603 

dhyato vai yogibhir nityam prasannavadaneksanah 

prahasan sa ivabhati nirmalajfiánara$mibhih 

and in that of the Grantha manuscripts (IFI, T. No. 507, p.226 [A]; No. 570, p. 
224 [B]; No. 1032, p. 228/929 [C]): 

sa dhyàto yogibhir nityam prasannavadaneksanah 

prahasann iva cabhati jyotsnáras$misunirmalaih 

d ra$misunirmalaih ApcB : rájisunirmalaih C : ra$mijisunir? Aac 

2 


garjanta-. Svacchanda, NAK 1-224, f. 104v5 (A) (> Tantrasadbháva, NAK l- 
363, f.113v6 [B]): garjantair (air corr : aih A : ai B ganav[ndais$ ca); > 
Svacchanda 10.587 and the Grantha inss: grajadbhir 

3. 

vyapayantah (nom. sg. masc.) in Tantrasadbháva, NAK 1-363, f. 3v (1.49): 


13 Personal communication in a letter. 
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sa eva bindur ity ukto vyápayanto vyavasthitah 
avyápi pasubhavastha samsáre samsaraty asau 
4 


udayanta-. Ibid. f.65v: udayantáh (nom. pl. masc.); ibid.: udayantesu. 


p Ibid. f. 107v: jvalantah (nom. sg. masc.); ibid.: prajvalantaih " 
8. Stems on -n. 
a) Thematization of -an to -a. Cf. Goudriaan and Schoterman p.76 
varmam for varma 4.6d (-m- may be hiatus filler); karmam (acc. sing.) 6.48b, karmam 
(acc. sing.) 7.15b, "karmegu 18.26d; °atme for ^átmani 14.4a, ^námena 21.8a 
Cf. BHSG §17.2-21; cf. the appearance of the thematized stem of rájan- in Jaina 
Mahàárástri in Pischel $399. 
b) Thematization of -an to -āna Cf. Goudriaan and Schoterman pp.76-77 
navatmano for navátmà 18.c adhvanam for adhvá (also neuter for masc.) 22.11a 
Cf. BHSG 8 17.31-47, Pischel $402 (noting the same vacillation between stems, . 
recording addhà / addhano = adhvá), 
c) Thematization of -in to -ina. All examples are for the nominative singular. 
mantrinah 6.1 la, raktayajfiopavitinah: 10.7b, pitayajfiopavitinah 10.9b, vratino 13.72, 


erüpinam 18.19b; phalabhaginah 32.9d, siddhikanksinah 21.36b 
| Cf. Goudriaan and Schoterman p.77, Pischel §406 
| d) Confusion of -in / -i / -: the case of yogin 
| This has been mentioned when dealing with -i stems. Cf. yogim for yoginam 30.4c (cf. 
| Pischel 8405), yogibhih for yoginibhih 16.74, 18.28b, 21.1e; yogi? for yogini°22.1d 
| C Numerals 
| 1. Differences of gender are usually ignored Cf. Goudriaan and Schoterman p.77. 
| trayah for tisrah (but the masculine and feminine are confused in the sentence in any 
| case cf Pischel 8438, BHSG §19.8-9) 6.17b; ekaikasmin 22.34c (masc. for the fem. and 
| also loc. for the gen., cf. pronominal declension below and Pischel §435) 
| 2. The use of ?trimsa with the appropriately declined form for °trimsat 6.19c: 
| astatrimsams tathà varnan Cf. BHSG §19.30ff and Goudriaan and Schoterman p.78. 
} This shows assimilation to -a stem nouns, as does thematised dasa. 


D Pronominal declension 


1. Thematization and nominal endings 
tam for tat: 1.10c; yam for yat 3.2c; anyam for anyat 2.34b; visve for vi$vasmin 2.23d; 
pürve for pürvasmin 5.3a; imaih 77.7c Cf. Goudriaan andSchoterman p.78, BHSG $$ 


21.11 (acc. sing.) 21.20 (loc. sing.) 21.71 (imaih); Pischel $424 (not allowing nominal 
loc. sing.-s) 

2. Gender confusion 

a) The most common is the use of masculine for feminine. 

tasya for tasyáh 2.35a, 3.8b, 3.14a, 3.21d, 16.49d, 18.7a, 30.3b, 29.43b, 29.49b; yasya 
for yasyah 30.2c; tasmác for tasyãś 32.7a; ye for yah 8.29a; ete for etéh 21.172; ebhir 
21.17c; tasmin for tasyám 13.1c; caisám (?) for ásám 13.20d; sa for sā 18.11d; tesám 
for tásám 22.5d; esám for fem. 22.10; etesám 22.38a,c. 

Cf. Goudriaan and Schoterman p.79; the gen. sing. demonstrative being frequently the 
same for the masc. and the fem. in Prakrit in Pischel $ 423 (and BHSG 821.18 using 
Prakrit forms); for the confusion of masc. and fem. pronominal declensions, or rather 
the substitution of the fem. with the masc. in Apabhraméáa see Tagare $123 (iv) ff. 

b) The use of masculine for the neuter also occurs. 

ayam sphutam for idam sphutam 16.50d; tasya siddhir varárohe yad idam gopayisyati 
(or shall we understand a hiatus-filling -d-: ya -d- idam?) 22.40d 

Cf. ayam for idam in Ardhamagadhi, Pischel $429. The morphological ipsa of 
the neuter in ApabhramSa (Tagare $76), which began in Prakrit (Pischel $357) may 
explain this substitution. 

c) The feminine pronoun instead of the collective masculine. 

tasam (referring to mantrandm and vidyandm, the latter being closer) 2.39a, tásám (ref. 
to Bhaginis and Viras) 21.36c. This confusion of masculine and feminine shows 
Apabhramáa influence (Tagare $76 and $123 (vi)) 

3. Number and case confusion 

a) Number confusion occurs with the dual, which is in fact not much used in nominal 
declensions either as in Prakrit: te ca 16.14c (after násáputas, which is sing. for dual) 
b) I have not accepted many oscillations between the singular and plural sá and tah, but 
they may well be original. These oscillations may sometimes be due to the hesitation 
between singular and plural when speaking about a group of people / deities and one 
representative among them. Cf. singular / plural ‘ncongruence in the syntax and the 
problem of ‘Aisa collective singular’ below. 

c) Confusion of cases also occurs, due to the merging of the oblique cases, cf. above. 
Cf. dative for the locative: ekaikasmai 22.32a; lucative for the genitive (and masc. for 
fem.) ekaikasmin 22.34c. 

4. Occasional confusions of demonstrative and relative 

These have been emended in the edition, but cf. Goudriaan and Schoterman p.79 
(accepting four occurrences). 
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E Verbal flexion 


1. Irregular use of the active, middle and passive 

a) The middle and the active are used according to the exigencies of the metre. Cf. 
Goudriaan and Schoterman p.79, BHSG $37.10, noting that the confusion is present in 
classical Sanskrit itself and there too metrical considerations often play a part (Renou 
$26.3). On the limited use of the middle in Prakrit cf. Pischel $452. 

The following are examples for the irregular middle metri causa. 

sidhyate 2.40d, utpatate 3,49b; (metri causa) cotpatate 15.3c, japate 13.4a (m.c.); kridate 
18.28b, sprsate 30.4a; hasate 29.292, 29.372, jinate (for jinati) 11.12. 

b) Passive for the active. The only example is 4.7b (which may be corrupt): sámpratam 
*tvàm pramucyate 4.7b. But for its frequent occurrences elsewhere cf. BHSG §37.22ff, 
backed up by the convergence of the middle and passive in Middle Indic, cf. Pischel 
$452. Goudriaan and Schoterman p.81 

2. Confusion between the present indicative / preterite / optative 

a) Optative for praeterite: tatra pra$nam bhavet pürvam 16.2a; avápnuyát (with past 
participles in the context) 32.7b Cf. the extraordinary frequency of the optative in 
Ardhamagadhi and Jaina Mahárástri in Pischel $459. This proliferation in the SYM 
may of course be also due to the nature of the text, which mainly contains injunctions. 
Cf. also Goudriaan and Schoterman p.91. 

b) Present indicative for the optative 

tatrásandhyàm tu kurute prthvisam va$am ánayet 18.27cd 

3. Confusion of verbal classes other than 10 / causative 

On the whole, the tendency towards thematization and the loss or limited use of the 
fourth class (paralleled by the reduction or merging of the Atmanepada into other 
forms) is discernible. Cf. Pischel $452, BHSG 824.15 Goudriaan and Schoterman 
pp.82-83; for similar tendencies in the Ramayana see Satya Vrat Sastri (1964:217ff) 

a) Verbs of class 4 treated as 1: nyaset for nyasyet 6.19b, 6.26a, 6.26c, 6.30d, 6.31b, 
18.13a, 18.20b, 18.23b, 19.5b vinyaset for vinyasyet (all metri causa) 6.23c, 6.25a, 
6.32b, 18.14d, 31.7a; pravinyaset 19.5d. The verb is never used as class 4, producing a 
striking contrast with Abhinavagupta's usage in the Tantráloka. It must be noted, 
however, that this root as class | is well attested in classical Sanskrit , and should not be 
regarded as irregular.!^ Nevertheless, the contrast with Abhinavagupta's usage may 


show that it was perhaps considered or felt more correct to use it as class 4 than class 1. 
b) Athematic roots treated as thematic 


14 This has been pointed out by Dr Isaacson, citing Whitney's The Roots, Verb-forms, and Primary 
Derivatives of the Sanskrit Language p.5 and examples from Manusmrti 6.46a and 3.216c. 
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hunet for juhuyát 14.3d, homayet for juhuyat 19.20c, pradàyanti 29.7c, jinate 11.12c 
(thematisation and Atmanepada for Parasmaipada from jyà jinati 9P attested in Vedic 
and Pali; also in Prakrit jinai < jinati)!5 
c) Thematic verb treated as athematic. This is rare and is probably to be understood as 
hyper-Sanskritism. 
nindyat (for nindet) 6.45d (N.b.: this form functions as an optative, not as a precative) 
4. The causative / denominative Cf. Goudriaan and Schoterman p.83 
a) The overuse of causatives in the non-causative sense are probably explicable as 
denominatives. They occur most frequently with verbs of the athematic classes, 
suggesting that the underlying principle is the tendency towards thematization. 
Moreover, it is often difficult to judge if a causative is Aisa or not, for a large number of 
verbs are used in the causative form with the same meaning in standard Sanskrit. 
(svarthe nic) Cf. also BHSG $38.18ff, $38.22ff. 
Cf. e.g. kárayet 6.11f, 6.48b, 18.4d, 18.17d, 19.13d;nirodhayet 6.28d, yojayet 6.56d, ? 
vestyantyah 13.15d, pradápayet 16.48d, kridayitva 15.4c, smaritam for smrtam 31.9d 
(or perhaps it is simply formed from the present stem), homayet for juhuyát 19.20c 
Cf. also Ksemarája's explanation of this irregularity in Svacchanda 3.131ab concerning 
kárayet, arguing that it is in fact not the performer of the ritual but the mantras that act. 
guruh pürvánanah sthitvà proksanádini kárayet 
K:... kárayed iti kurvato mantráms tadviryánupravesena prayufijita. 

At other places, Ksemaraja simply notes the irregular denominatives or the irregular 
uses of the causative as AiSa. Cf. e.g. 

4.530d pranipatya ksamapayet K: ksamayed ity atrárthe 'yam ai$ah pathah 

Ad 9.68a K: ksámayatity aisah pathah. 
(N.b.: causatives in -ápayati are not at all frequent in the SYM)) 
b) It seems that contractions of the causative / denominative -aya- occurs frequently 
metri causa: paleyuh for palayeyuh 2.31c (also cf. Tantrasadbháva 9.529d pala yatnatah 
for pálaya yatnatah); vestyantyah for vestayantyah 13.15d. These contractions are not to 
be confused with Middle Indic -e- for -aya- (as in BHSG §38.18ff Pischel $490), 
which does not occur in the SYM, but the ultimate motivation for the contraction may 
well be this Prakritism. Cf. the suppression of -ay- in the stem, especially in the 
optative, noted in BHSG$29.4 


F Verbal nouns 
1. The absolutive: confusion of Lyap and Ktva 
Cf. Goudriaan and Schoterman p.84 and Satya Vrat Sastri (1964:2z8ff) 


15 References are from Prof. Sanderson, in a letter dated 01/06/1999. 
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a) Lyap for Ktvà is the most common of these deviations. Cf. BHSG 838.9 
yojya 3.24a, 3.29a, püjya 5.7c, 6.35c, 7.17d, 16.46c japya 6.10a, sificya 6.11c, recya 
7.20c, *marjya 8.16a, püjya 8.21d, grhya 13.20a, 18.6c 

b) Ktvà for Lyap is less frequent: nyastvà 6.31a, 6.40c Cf. BHSG 838.8 

Cf. absolutives in Prakrit, which does not maintain the distinction between the two 
forms, Pischel $581. The only prevalent ending seems to be -ya in Sauraseni, Magadhi 
and Dhakki, Pischel $590. 

2. Ignored Samprasáraga 
This occurs with a particular verb, yaj-, perhaps in order to distinguish it from is-. 
yasta / yas[và for ista / istvá: 

* yastavatüm 1.6d. Cf. yastva (Matangapáramesvara KP 1.46d), yagtvá 7.2c, 18.3c 
yastena 18.2c 

The underlying principle may be the formation of the past participle from the present 
stem as in Prakrit, Pischel $565. | 

3. Middle indic gerundive 

There is only one form to note: kariyo, which stands for kartavyo / káryo metri causa. 
It is probably related to the Middle Indic form káriya, such as it is in Pali with 
svarabhakti. (Cf. Geiger $202) Note also the long i in Pali kariyati for karoti, in Geiger 
$30.1. Cf. Pischel $134 on separation vowels, especially -i- for -ry- (although no 
similar form is recorded by him as a gerundive) Cf. BHSG $34.26 with a similar 
example of the epenthetic -/. The lengthening of the -i may simply be motivated by the 
metre; see BHSG$3.19 ‘Even epenthetic i may, it seems, be lengthened m.c.: Siriye ... 
for Siriye... = Skt. Sriye’ 

4. Irregular participles 

On the thematisation of the active present participle, cf. above stems in -nt. The past 
participle smaritarn for smrtam in 31.9d may be formed from the present stem, cf. 
Goudriaan and Schoterman p.84, Pischel $565, BSG $34.7 


III MORPHOSYNTAX - IRREGULAR COMPOUNDING 


Lengthening or changing of vowels and insertion of single consonants in a compound 
metri causa have been treated at the discussion of Sandhi above. 

1. Anomalous Dvandvas 

Cf. Goudriaan and Schoterman p.85 

Some of these may be due to the AiSa proliferation of the collective singular, cf. below. 
sitarunena 6.13c, kaniyangustha 6.17a *bhuktimuktih 8.3b japadhyanam 14.5b 

2. Inversion (Cf. Goudriaan and Schoterman p.85) 
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a) Inverted Karmadhàrayas are not very common. 
pürvamantroditán for pirvoditamantran 6.30a 
Such an inverted Karmadháraya has been classified as Aiga by Ksemarája ad 
Svacchanda 4.126a (although the compound is a Bahuvrihi, the elements affected 
concern a Karmadháraya sequence within that): 

bhuktakarmaphalasesa (for bhuktaSesakarmaphala) K:pürvanipátavyatyaya aisah 
b) Inverted Bahuvrihi-s are common 
~ Inverted Nisthá-Bahuvrihis: nyàsakrtah , sevákrto 13.5d and 13.9a; pránáyámakrto 
18.18c. A slightly different type of inversion involving three words is seen in 
* vámodyatakaras for udyatavámakaras 10.13d. 
On this irregularity Prof. Sanderson wrote the following!ó 


[The inverted Nistha Bahuvrihis] go back to the Brahmanas (e.g. 
Satapathabráhmana 4.5.10.6 somápahrtánám), Sütras (Asvaláyanagrhyasütra 
3.5.11 brahmáfijalikrto japet) and MIA (Apadana 7.2b, Játaka 6.503, 547, 583, 
Theragatha 836, 841, 1083, 1178, 460; Süyakadamgasutta 1.2.2.19). Cf. also 
Astádhyàáyi 2.2.37 and Pischel $603 (pral 


ákrte pürvanipátániyamah) 
- Inverted Non-nistha Bahuvrihi: mukhighorim for ghoramukhim 18.12c. 
The inversion of a non-Nisthà Bahuvrihi has been also noted by Ksemaraja ad 
Svacchanda 10.535b : 

caturyugavasanugah K: catváro yugá vasá anugá yasyeti pürvanipátavyatyayah. 
That he regarded this as Aisa is clear from his remark ad 4.126a cited above, where 
purvanipatavyatyaya is called Ai$a. 
In general, it may be concluded that inversion of the elements in a compound is 
probably the result of Prakritic influence; as Pischel remarks ($603), in Prakrit 
individual members [of a compound] do not follow one another in a strictly logical 
sequence’. 
3. Tatpurusa treated as Karmadháraya and its splitting 
In the following examples, the first element of the Tatpurusa compound, a feminine 
substantive, is made to agree with the second element. This phenomenon shouid 
perhaps be seen as part of the lexical changes whereby a substantive becomes an 
adjective. However, it seems that this 'adjectivisation' often happens in connection with 
substantives which otherwise form part of a Tatpurusa compound, therefore I have 
included the discussion under this heading. Some of these changes are required by the 
metre. 
parāparapadāh for paráparapadàh 2.34d, siddhayogesamandale 6.57b (for 
siddhayogeSvarimandale); aghores$vararüpena for aghore$varirüpciia 14.4c (For the last 


16 [n a letter of 22 May 1997. 
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example, the possibility that it means 'with the form of Aghore$vara' can be excluded, 
since the word refers to a goddess.) 

This transformation of Tatpurusa compounds into Karmadháraya results in adjectives 
such as samaya and siddhayoge$svara : 

ity etan mandalam proktam samayam samayárthinàm 6.54ab (for samavamandala), 
siddhayogesvaram tantram 32.5a (for siddhayogesvaritantram) 

4. Irregular separation / creation of compounds 

a) Some examples for irregular separation of Tatpurusas made into Karmadhárayas 
have been shown above. In addition Dvandvas can also be separated if the metre 
requires so, and elements may be taken out of the compound and put in the next word: 
sitapitárupaih krsnais for sitapitarunakrsnais 6.13a; arake tu tata$ cakre 
nábhinemisamanvite 19.6cd (for arakanabhinemisamanvite cakre) 

b) Words can be merged into a Dvandva to keep the metre: 

pitaripaksarocitam = pitarüpam 


 aksarocitam 22.31b 

As Dr Isaacson has pointed out, such compounds of adjectives are occasionally met 
with in classical Sanskrit texts; they are called visesanasamdsas. | 

5. Kakaksi compounds 

I have given this name to the irregularity described below because I understand one 
element of the compound to be construed with one or several other elements outside it 
as well (kakaksinyayena). This is a favourite compound type in the SYM. 

catur- astakaram vapi (for catuskaram astakaram vápi 8.c) 

patale khecaratvam ca (for patalecaratvam khecaratvam ca) 29.9a 

dhanurdharah Saram$s caiva pafica (for dhanurdharah paficaSaradharas ca) 10.6c 
phalaharo ‘tha kandair và Sákair vápy atha saktubhih / payasá dadhiná vápi 
paficagavyaghrtena và 12.15cd-16ab 

patalam anyasiddhim và 18.8a (for patalasiddhim anyasiddhim vá) 

6. Conjunctions inserted into compounds 

In some sentences the conjunction is inserted in the iniddle of a Tatpurusa compound, 
usually in one whose second element is a past participle. Examples occur in mantra 
giving probably metri causa: 

daksagrivá-ca-samyuktam kavarnam parikirtitam 16.18cd 
vàmam-nitambam-ca-gatam takaram parikirtitam 16.24cd (for vamanitambagatam ca) 
Prof. Sanderson pointed out the following examples!" from the Yenigahvara and the 
Lalitavistara: 

tha-ürdhvam-tu-gatam grhya 177a Yonigahvara 

ahau-madhya-tu-lafichitam 154b Yonigahvara 


17 In a letter dated 01/06/1999 
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tejam-ca-candram-ca-vimiSritatvat 305b Yonigahvara (rewritten by Jayaratha ad 
Tantráloka 3.67 as tejahsasánkasphutavimisritatvát) 


Also: jarámarana-cántakara in Lalitavistara 5.41. Cf. Renou 1961 $76 (pp.84-85) on the 
same phenomenon but mainly concerning Dvandvas. 


IV SYNTAX 
A Lack of congruence of noun phrases 


1. Of gender Cf. Satya Vrat Sastri (1964:237-9), Goudriaan and Schoterman p.86 
a) Neuter adjective qualifying masculine substantive: 

smytam (varnah) 3.8c ,jhasapiam am (varnah) 3.9c, "lagnam (varņah) 3.14b, nábhigam 
(varnah) 3.14b, sánusváram prakirtitam (varnah) 3.16b; evam eva kariyo 'yam vidhih 
sarvatra coditam / sdmanyam devadevesi rahasyam sámudáyikam 19.25; etani 
sutrasthanani kathita dvádasámrte 29.20d 

b) Masculine adjective qualifying neuter substantive: 

pratyaksàs (Sastrani) 12.17a, kathyamáno (cakram) 21.1 

c) Masculine / neuter inconsistency in a series of adjectives: 

prathamam daksinam proktam vamas caiváparah smytah (qualifying either varnah or 
bhüsanam) 3.10ab, [ variant: casaptamab/m N/D 3.10d], dhyánanyásar samákhyátam 
sakalas tu 6.32cd; kavargamm kirtito devi 16.20a; bhairavarüpinam / navátmáno ‘tha 
kartavyam 18.19bc; cangani püjayet / svasvadiksamsthitáfi$ cástram 18.23bc 

d) Neuter substantive qulified by masculine forms in a subordinate clause: 

proksayet sarvadravyàni yajüárthe ye prakalpitah 6.9ab 

f) Feminine substantive qualified by masculine adjectives 

(devyah) prajabhilasinah 22.9d, *caksusáh 22.27b 

2. Of number Cf. Satya Vrat Sastri (1964:239-241), Goudriaan and Schoterman p.87 
a) Plural for dual: netráni 6.41b, °nayikah 7.26d; daSanapanktayah 16.15d; udáhrtüh 
16.22b (after nitamba and jangha), te ca 16.14c (after násáputas, which is singular for 
dual) 

b) The too frequent use of the collective singular: jatav ekavacanam 

There are numerous examples for this, only a few have been listed. Sometimes they 
may be motivated by the metre, or they may show hesitation characteristic of colloquial 
language (cf. the section on colloquialisms below). They also seem to substitute the 
rarely used dual more often than in standard Sanskrit (where singular Dvandvas are 
used for expressing a dual forming one concept or group). 


bhisanam (for dual) 3.9d, sitarunena for dual 6.13c, kaniyángustha (for dual) 6.172, 
°adike (for ^ádísu) 6.28a, svasthánaiva (for svasthánegu) 6.32b, devyàh (for gen. plur.) 
6.45b, tathostrolikamahisikrostukijam 6.50ab, karmany eva tatas tasminn 7.122, 

* bhuktimuktih 8.3b, samyojananiyojane (loc, singular dvandva) 8.25b, aksaralaksam 
(for pl. understood for the lakhs in the context) 14.3a, japadhyánarm (regu 
Dvandva) 14.5b, násáputas (-s preferred before t-; cf. -s t- Sandhi) 16. l4c. 

The phenomenon ~ at least concerning the singular for the plural — has been remarked 
by Ksemarája ad Svacchanda 3.138a, where one must understand a group of mantras 
by the singular, although he did not categorise it as Aisa. 

pürvoddhrtena mantrena K: játáv ekavacanam. 

c) Other incongruences of number have been corrected, They are more frequent in N 
than in D. Cf. 3.45d: yada samtosito guruh D / yada samtositá guruh N. As this 
example shows, most cases are surely the results of scribal corruption, such as 
misreading -o / -à and omission / addition of Visargas in the feminine. In correcting 


these errors, I have applied the practical principle mentioned above, i.e. I have contested 


errors which leave the metre undisturbed. 


B Confusion of the nominative and the accusative 


These examples have been kept together for the underlying principle must be the 
merging of these two cases into a nominative, while the other cases seem to merge into 
a single oblique case. 

Where confusion was likely to be the result of scribal corruption, I have emended or 
corrected the text. However, it is possible that I have not retained all the examples of 
this confusion in the original. Cf. Goudriaan and Schoterman pp.88-89. 

a) Nominative for the accusative 

siddhir (N only, not retained) for siddhim 5.2c; ayam vidhih (possible to understand in 
a separate sentence) 7.5d; tritayo ... Japan 12.15-16; vàmam nitambabhágam tu (treated 
as neuter) janghd padas tathaiva ca angulyá$ ca nakhas caiva tavargena kramát kuru 
16.23cd-24ab; vrihayo pi và (... homayet) 19.21b; bhaginyo 29.4d; cakramudrathava 
tasya <dvitiyam> darsayet punah 29.43cd; asau for amum 5.4b. 

b) Accusative for the nominative 

This occurs usually with -i stems listed above: ?rüpinih (perhaps also possible to 
understand as accusative supplying dadyát) *6.17d; yoginih for yoginyah 22.5a, 
22.20c; ?dhàrinih 22.37d. But cf. also: gulikásiddhim evam hi 29.9c (perhaps for 
euphonic reasons?) 
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c) Confusion of the nominative or accusative with other cases are rarer. Noteworthy, 
however, is the use of the instrumental in the nominative sense, which may be due again 
to mixed active and passive constructions and not to case-merging. Cf. Goudriaan and 
Schoterman p.88, understanding that the nominative is used for the instrumental. 
püjayet ... mantrina 18.23 b-d 

yajec cakre ca vidhivad yoginisiddhim icchata 21.12cd 

It seems that °siddhim icchatá is commonly used as nominative in Aisa to denote the 
practitioner, probably due to its being a useful stock-phrase at the end of an even páda. 
Cf. Kaulajfiánanirpaya 3.24: etan tu püjayed devi kaulikam siddhim icchata. The same 
phenomenon has been noted in Goudriaan and Schoterman p.89 with examples of 
icchatá standing for the nominative. 


C Confusion of the non-accusative oblique cases 


1. Locative for the Dative-Genitive 

tasmin (for tasmai) 3.45b, 3.462, tasmin for tasyàh 13.1c, lolupáya tu sádhake 22.39d 
The overlapping function of the dative and genitive in classical Sanskrit is well-known. 
That the locative is also interchangeable with them with words of promising, giving etc. 
has been noted by Speijer $145. However, since this interchangeability is perhaps less 
common, I have included it in the list. The last example above shows that they are more 
interchangeable in Ai$a, for in classical Sanskrit the adjective and substantive should 
agree. Cf. alternating genitives and locatives noted by Goudriaan and Schoterman p.90. 
2. Dative-Ablative for the Locative 

tanmatrebhyas tatha canyah samsthitah 8.32cd 

3. Dative-Ablative for the Genitive 

narakebhyah patitvena 8.29b 

4. Instrumental-Dative-Ablative for the (Genitive-)Locative (in duai) 
gandabhyam 29.34a 

5. Locative for the Genitive 

This seems quite common. 

vamdadinam patitvam hi ksmabhavat sádhake bhavet 19.22ab 

yàni cányàni karmàni anuktany api sádhake 19.24ab 

udayam tesu yad devi mase mse tad ucyate 21.3cd 

etesu hrdayo devi mahabalaparakramah 21.34cd 

6. Locative / Accusative 

Two of the examples below concern the verb 4sri-, and in all three cases the -m is 
explicable as a hiatus-filler, therefore I do not think that the locative / accusative change 


is very characteristic. It seems that in Ai$a when ásri- was used in the sense of ‘dwelling 
in’ or ‘stationing oneself at’, then the locative was felt more appropriate to stand with it. 
yasmin dvipa -m ásritáh 12.22b 

$ma$áne nisi -m- ásritya 16.32c 

anyasmin kula -m- utpannáh 22.6c 

7. Instrumental for the Ablative, Ablative for the Instrumental and their 
interchangeability 

Their functions overlap also in standard Sanskrit e.g. in expressing cause, but they are 
not as interchangeable as the examples below show. 

a) Instrumental for the ablative: indriyais ca samudbhütáh 8.32e 

b) Ablative for the instrumental (or corrupt for the accusative?): yathákramát for 
yathákramena / °kramam 21.46b 

c) instrumentals and ablatives alternating in the same sentence (expressing cause): 
narena, ajena , ksmabhavat, raudrya, aksataih, padmahomát, bilvair homa[t] 19.21-23; 
na snehàn na ca lobhena na carthena na trspayá / na garvàn na ca kirtyá và 22.39cd- 
40ab | 
8. Instrumental / Locative 

These seem to be completely interchangeable and alternate with each other frequently. 
a) Instrumental for the locative: 

praviset sádhakena tu 12.20d; evam parapara devi trirátre varadá bhavet; para vai 
navaratre tu sadratrenaiva capara 16.51cd-52ab ; pürvepa yá;nanairrtyám (for 
pürvasmin) 19.9a, 19.10b; adyena (for ádye i.e. arake) 19.10a; yatra yatra tu amSena 
(for amSe) virasyátra rucir bhavet 30.7ab. 

b) Locative for the instrumental: 

svamantre upasamharam kuryac caivatmano hrdi 18.29e; guptam pürvam krtam deve 
32.12c 

c) Alternating: yavarge vdsavi tatra karnamoti $a -m- adina 16.43ab 

On the convergence of the locative and instrumental, Prof Sanderson wrote the 
following!? : 

The confusion of locative and instrumental singulars in -e and -ena is well 
attested in our texts. See, e.g., Yonigahvara 136: vámávarte nyaset, 166: arcane 
radhanena, 328: püryate madirásave; 423: melape dvádasáh smytah / astau 
Sàktena margena catuh simbhavabhitale, Siddhayoge$varimata quoted at 
Tantralokaviveka ad 30.26a, where after eight and a half Slokas maintaining 
locatives in parallel phrases instrumentals are introduced in their place: vakáre 
vardhani caiva hekàre himasitalà / rukmini ca rukárena rukarena halayudha / 
vahnirüpà rakárena tejorüpà rakaraja / phakare yonirüpá tu takáre pararüpini / 
hunkare hutavahakhya hahkàre varadáyikà / phakárena maharaudra takare 
paSadayika /. 


18 In a letter dated 21 May 1997. 


At the back of this phenomenon is, I propose, the convergence of these ending 
in Middle Indo-Aryan. In Apabhramáa the endings -em, -e~ , -e, -i~ , -ahi, 
-ehi~ and -ehi serve both cases; see Tagare §§8 1-82. Traces of this are already 
discernible in the Jaina Mahárástri of the Patimacariya, see 3.60: vaddhanti 
devayáo vindgamdhavvanatte ya (Skt. vardhante devata vinágandharvanrtyena 
ca). The same promiscuity is seen in the plural. See Yonigahvara 572: 
athimalesu samyutam (cf. Tantrasadbhava f.67r: asthimálair vibhüsità); cf. 
Patimacariya 2.12: sarasarasivávivappinasaesu aimanaharalovam "its aspect 
most charming with hundreds (Satesu)..."; 3.30: jinaceiesu ramma "pleasing 
with temples (caityesu) of the Jinas"; BHSG 87.32; Aryainafijusrimülakalpa 
47.67-71, in which -aih forms alternate freely with -esu forms in a continuous 
series in locative syntax. Here too Apabhraméa has a single series of endings 
for both cases: -ahim, -ehim, -e or -su. See Tagare $85. 


General conclusion on nominal forms and their use 

From the above examples we can conclude that Aisa shows signs of the loss of the dual 
and a confusion of genders — especially of neuter and masculine —, a phenomenon 
observed in Prakrit languages. The confusion of the nominative with the accusative, the 
locative with the instrumental and the alternation between the genitive, dative and 
ablative is paralleled by the same three cases in Apabhramé$a. Notable is the occasional 
interchangeability of cases involving the instrumental / dative / ablative /genitive / 
locative, which may even show a tendency towards the formation of the two-case 
system in New Indo-Aryan with a direct and an oblique case. (This is also characteristic 
of Apabhramáa in some cases.) 


The substitution of masculine pronominal forms especially in the oblique for the 
feminine is also characteristic of Apabhramáa, although there the plural feminine seems 
to be retained regularly. The substitution of feminine pronominal forms by the 
masculine in the plural in Aisa seems also to be characteristic of Eastern Apabhramáa. 
Vocalisation of consonant stems and pronouns are observed both in Prakrit and in 
Apabhramáa. 


B Verbal syntax 


l. Confusion of singular and plural 

Cf. Goudriaan and Schoterman pp.90-91, but note that in the SYM these inconguences 
are not conditioned by the metre. I have corrected or emended most of the occurrences, 
cf. the discussion on incongruences involving noun phrases above. N has more 
examples for this, while D seems fairly correct; but in general, there are fewer examples 
than for incongruences in noun phrases, for the simple reason that the text uses fewer 


finite verbs. Cf. 2.40cd: sã devi siddhyate ca na samsayah D : sa devi sidhyanteva na 
samSayah N. 


Cf. also the following example where the singular changes to plural because of the 
singular functioning as a collective one (cf. the section on the overuse of the collective 
singular in Ai$a): 
sádhanárádhito mantro vidya vapi yasasvini / iccháphalar pradayanti 
tantrácárávirodhatalh 29.7 
2. Confusion of the optative and preterite and the optative and present 
indicative 
Examples have been cited above at the discusion of verbal forms. Cf. Goudriaan and 
Schoterman p.91. 
3. The omission of yadi or cet in conditional clauses 
This has been considered Ai$a by Goudriaan and Schoterman pp.91-92, but it is 
discussed in Speijer $487 as part of standard Sanskrit. In agreement with Speijer, I do 
not take this to be AiSa, but since the problem has been treated as such, it will be 
mentioned here. Examples abound in conditional sentences promising success if the 
practitioner performs the ritual properly, usually with the use of the optative. Cf. e.g. 
1.17 tasmát siddhim samanvicchec chivasamskaradiksitah / rudraSaktisamavesam jfiátvà 
tadgraham ácaret. 
7.32cd japet samgramakale tu jayam prápnoty asamsayah 
4. The absolute structures 
The use of the locative absolute is very odd. 'Sati' is always added, which makes its 
presence suspicious, and gives the impression that it serves as a filler. Cf. the following 
two examples, in the first of which krte sati is simply added after a noun (whatever 
structure the author had in mind}!9, while the second has a rather superfluous locative 
absolute (the sentence simply needs a locative there). 
pürvapüjà krte sati 8.17d raktamuktas tato devi mantrite udake sati 16.37cd 
This odd usage may be explicable with the lack of any similar structure in the vernacular 
of the authors. Cf. Bubeník (1998:199 ff) on Apabhramśa: 'Given the phonological 
identity of the Instr and Loc in Apabhramása, the OIA absolute constructions involving 
the passive participles with the Goal Subject in the locative and the agentive phrase in 
the instrumental [...] stopped being viable. [...] in functional terms, the loss of the 
morphological contrast between the Instr and Loc rendered the OIA construction of the 
locative absolute 'dysfunctional". Bubeník's examples show that locative absolutes occur 
only in Sanskritised Apabhramáa. 

The Genitive Absolute does not occur in the SYM. 
5. The Instrumental Absolute 


ea: 


—— 


19 This may, of course, be regarded as a totally corrupt portion in the text; however, I am inclined to 
accept it because the sentence does yield sense as a whole. 
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This is a semi-absolute structure in which the Instrumental expresses cause. Speijer 
$372 cites examples from the Katha literature and the Ramayana, and remarks that the 
‘instrumental represents the action, expressed by the participle, as the cause or motive or 
means of the main action’. Although it is attested in some texts, its use is not fully 
regular, since the locative absolute could well be used instead. The most common 
expression in Tantric texts is yena vijfiátamátrena, for yasya vijfiánamátrena. Cf. SYM 
22.2c. Similar clauses with yena or tena are common, e.g.: 
yena yastena sidhyati 18.2c; yenopalabdhamatrena ... sidhyati 2.1 8; tena guptena 1.13c 
The expression often occurs with the participle jiata, where its use is like that of a 
substantive. 
jfiátamátrepa sa devi sidhyate ca na sa 
jfiátamátrena vidyáyá[h] 3.48a 

In a number of cases the subject is not expressed directly: 
&uddhaih [tattvaih ?] 7.7c; Sodhitair navabhih [tattvaih?] 8.39b 
The structure may also ?ccur with compounds: 
astrajaptena 6.1 1cd 

This use of the Instrumental is also attested in Apabhraméa, cf. e.g. Bubeník (1998:201) 
citing Svayambhüdeva's Paumacariu: harisiu vajjayannu ditthena lakkhanena. (Having 
seen Laksmana Vajrakarna rejoiced.) 

6. Change of subject between the pürvakriyá and the main verb 

Cf. Goudriaan and Schoterman p.92 on ‘free absolutive constructions’. 

This is allowed to some extent in standard Sanskrit, but only in passive structures 
where the agent's being the subject of the pürvakriyá instead of the grammatical subject 
is obvious from the semantic context. In Aiga, however, various kinds of other changes 
are possible. Two principles should be noted concerning these changes of subject. One 
is that the context always makes it clear who does what, therefore the irregularity does 
not result in ambiguity in meaning. The second is that in almost all cases, the subject of 
the purvakriyd is the ubiquitous subject of the text: the performer of the ritual. 
pürvámukham pratisthapya [guruh] mudraya vafichitapradam [mandalam] 6. 16cd 
pitvacamya prayatnena [Sisyah] tatah samskaram àrabhet [guruh] 6.37cd 

manasa ipsitan kaman vibhavam và svakam priye / prayacchanti [devyah] na samdeho 
vidhim krtvà [sàdhakah] 16.50 


msayah 2.40c 


C Incomplete sentences, metasyntactical irregularities and other 
colloquialisms 


liv 
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1. Added second subject 

This irregularity is characteristic of oral communication, in which a full sentence is 
uttered with one subject and predicate, and the second subject is added as an 
afterthought, without changing the structure of the sentence (e.g. the number and / or 
gender of the predicate etc.) 

Cf. e.g. vyámohitar tvayà sarvam SisyaS cánena 1.8ab 

This phenomenon also occurs in Epic Sanskrit: prahrstas tv abhavad rámo laksmanas ca 
mahárathah / Ramayana 2.119.15 (see Meenakshi 1983:3 understanding it as 
discrepancy in the number between the subject and the predicate) 

2. Added / missing verbs 

a) It happens that after a series of nominatives, there is a disjunct verb added at the end. 
In some cases one may try to force and interpret the verb as entirely separate, but in fact 
it probably belongs to the same sentence, and would require accusatives. Emendation of 
the nominatives would mean too much interference with the text. The tentative 
explanation I can give for this irregularity is that the speaker commits himself to the 
nominatives, but then misses an appropriate passive or intransitive verb at the end of the 
list. He choses a transitive verb instead, but without changing the whole string which 
comes before. Moreover, if we consider the merging of the nominative and the 
accusative into a direct case as in Apabhramáa (cf. above) then perhaps no irregularity 
was felt here. Cf. e.g. 

vàmam nitambabhagam tu janghà padas tathaiva ca / angulyá£ ca nakhás caiva tavargena 
kramat kuru 16.23c-24b 

anenaiva vidhànena dinànàm saptakam yadi // abhyarcya parayá tena tasya siddhih srnu 
priye 15.1c-2b (The latter has also several other irregularities.) 

b) Sometimes, on the other hand, a verb seems to be missing. Cf. Goudriaan and 
Schoterman p.92. Due to the numerous occurrences of nominativus / accusativus 
pendens, it is difficult to judge when a verb is really needed, for one may simply 
understand or supply ‘there is...’ or ‘should be done’ (Káryar) in a list. However, in the 
following examples it is another verb we need to understand so that the utterence should 
yield some sense. 

yathà niyojyate nityam pratimasam prayogatah / tathà hi nikhilam deva 
bhrantinirndganam hara 21.6 (vada or a similar imperative to denote ‘tell me / teach me’ 

is missing) 

In 6.17 and in several other passages the sentence would need a verb such as Kuryát or 


dadyàt in order to have proper syntax. This kind of omission can also be observed at 


several places in the Svacchandatantra, and Ksemaraja supplies the missing verb usually 
with the simple comment iti Sesah / ity arthah.” Cf. 

3.86-87ab naivedyam vividham dattvá nutvà vijiidpayed vibhum / "bhagavams 
tvatprasádena yágam nirvartayamy aham // samnidhànam sadà tubhyam 
(K: icchamity Sesah. kriyágrahapam api kartavyam iti caturthi.) avighnartham sada 
bhava" 

3,213 paficagavyam pibet pürvam carukam dantadhávanam / 
prásyaivam sakalikrtya raksám pürvavad eva ca// K: vidháyeti $egal?! 

The omission of the verb is explicable in two ways. In some cases it may be 
presumed that a portion of the text has been omitted, which results in defective syntax. 
However, in most cases this seems unlikely, for nothing seems to be missing in the 
contents. Moreover, the missing verb is usually one that would be easy to supply, since 
it occurs in a number of similar contexts. The most common loss is that of kuryat or 
dadyát in injunctions where the verb has already occurred, possibly even several times. 
Where the Devi 'forgets' to ask Bhairava to teach the doctrine, it is also clear from the 
same sort of sentence structures in her other questions that the verb to be understood is 
vada or brühi. Therefore, it seems more likely that these verbs are omitted due to the 
speaker's concentration on the part of the utterance which carries the principal 
information. 


The same type of easily suppliable verbs which are omitted in injunctions and in 
the dialogue between Devi and Bhairava are the ones added as 'disjunct verbs' listed 
above such as kuru and srnu. Therefore, instead of considering omissions and added 
disjunct verbs separately, we may speak of a somewhat arbitrary sprinkling of these 
common verbs, which are sometimes added or omitted depending on the number of 
syllables required by the metre. 

3. Gender agreement with one element of a list 
This is probably linked with the confusion of genders mentioned above, and possibly 
also with other tendencies. Cf. e.g. the agreement of the pronoun with the second 


20 It must also be noted that sometimes his supplying an additional verb is not necessary, such as in 
4.64cd-66 (We have finite verbs later, therefore Ksemarája's 'bhavet' is not necessary to supply. 
However, it is possible that he added this verb because he had to cut up the verses in the commentary, 
and thus needed a full sentence before reaching the first finite verb.) 
agnikundasamipe tu ácáryah pasuna saha // K: bha ved iti Sesah 
dtmasavye ‘tha digbhàáge mandalam pranavena tu 
pürvavan nádisamdhànam tadartham cáhutitrayam / 
-sampatàbhihutim krtvà anutarpanam eva ca / 
Durnanuum tato dattvà prayascittani homayet // 
| Prof. Sanderson pointed out in a letter dated 01/06/1999 that the Nepalese mss do have a verb here. 
The line ends with raksám pürveva [-pürvam iva = pürvavat] karayet. He also remarks that the 
redactors could have subsituted this with raksam krtvà tu pürvavat or similar. 
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element (in the feminine) instead of a collective masculine: sarvegsám eva mantránàm 
vidyánám ca varánane tásám eva viniksiptam viryam yat siddhikaranam 2.38c-39b. 

In the following example, agreement is made with the first element, a neuter noun 

(padam), ignoring the second in the masculin (Sabdah). However, D has a neuter ending 

also for the masculine, and one may also consider the application of the -$ c- Sandhi 
mentioned above: Slipadam pasusabdas$ ca htimphadantam prakirtitam / 

pranavena samayuktam ... 4.7cd-8a 


4. Repeated stock phrases without the necessary changes in a different 
structure 


This problem has been touched upon above when discussing occasional alternations 
between the nominative and the instru 


mental, and the problem in fact is a syntactical 
one. However, since I think that it is linked to the use of stock-phrases and not to the 
convergence of cases, I have included this oddity under the discussion of | 
colloquialisms. I propose that these alternations — such as °siddhim icchatà in a context 
where the nominative is needed — result from the speaker's general tendency of applying 
stock phrases irrespective of the grammatical / syntactical structure. (yajec cakre ca 
vidhivad yoginisiddhim icchatá 21.12cd) A most telling example seems to be the 
application of the word nanyacintakah in a second line, where the grammatical structure 
would require a genitive (n.b. I do not think that the nominative and the genitive are 
otherwise very much confused): másadvayena saubhág yam jáyate nányacintakah 7.38cd 
It is of course also possible that our text is corrupt, but the idea again seems to be that 
the meaning is clear, and thus grammar can be sacrificed in favour of stock-phrases or 
the metre. This seems to be the reason for other odd use of cases (apart from those for 
which we can find parallels in Prakrit and Apabhramáa as pointed out above), cf. yatra 
và rocate manah 6.3d (Nominative for the Dative). 

5. Nominativus / Accusativus Pendens 

Disjunct strings in the nominative or accusative can be found throughout, but they can 
mostly be interpreted as lists of actions to be done, understanding e.g. a previously 
mentioned kuryát. Nevertheless, in spite of this licence, there are cases which can only 
be interpreted as cleft sentences. Cf. e.g. ekakina yathoktena vidhindnena sádhanam / 
grhe vatha prakurvanair viro vapy atha vábalà 19.17c-18b 

6. Introductory subordinate clauses 

This is not an ungrammatical idiom as Speijer $456 points out. He gives the example of 
yo me '$vah sa mrtah for so '$vo me mrtah, remarking that ‘this periphrastic idiom is 
especially employed in giving definitions, and in general, if the chief predicate is 
nominal, it is a fit means for distinguishing the subject from the predicate by pointing 
out the former as something already known'. However, he also mentions that most 
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examples are from archaic texts, although one can find some occurrences in classical 
Sanskrit. 

Goudriaan and Schoterman offer an alternative interpretation of this idiom, which may 
well be the underlying principle of its use in our text. As they point out (p.88), this 
phenomenon ís intimately linked with the application of the Nominativus Pendens. The 
speaker creates a nominative subordinate clause at the beginning of the sentence in order 
to avoid committing himself to a specific structure; then this clause is followed by a 
main clause in which the appropriate case ending is used for the demonstrative pronoun 
or the demonstrative pronoun is completely omitted, as some of the examples show. 
This interpretation is backed by the function of the same idiom in spoken Hindi (called 
‘introductory jo’). The structure points towards tactics used in colloquial language and is 
very common in the SYM. 

Cf. 

Siro yat tasya devesi salalatam japed yutam 16.11cd (The demonstrative pronoun tad or 
Aisa tam is missing) 

athatah sampravaksyami girirajasute tava / umamaheSvaram cakram rudradvádasabhir 
yatha 21.1 

dvadasarasya cakrasya ye rudra arakágatáh / yoginya$ ca mahádevi yujyante 
sarvakamadah 21.2 (The relative pronoun te is missing from the main clause.) 

udayam tesu yad devi mäse mdse tad ucyate 21.3cd 

daksanàmena yo rudra udayasya maheSvari / kartikam māsamı akhilam sa tu bhukto 
mahe$vari 21.8 

7. Changes of subject and number 

Some of these changes have been discussed above, since they also occur within the 
same sentence, such as the change of subject occuring between the pürvakriyá and the 
predicate. However, changes of subject or number are even more often seen from one 
sentence to another,within a longer section of the discourse which may be a paragraph if 
paragraphs were indicated in Sanskrit. The changes do not make the meaning 
ambiguous, which may be the reason why they are allowed. By omitting the indication 
of this change, the text becomes somewhat more co:npact. 

a) Changes of subject: Cf. Goudriaan and Schoterman p.92 

Sodhayeta.. parayam tu vidhanajfio [guruh] — yojyas caiva nirámaye [Sisyah] 7.9; 
dhyàtvà param ... malam hi galasamsthitàm ...kadambavanamadhyagam [parám]] 2.4-7; 
sã tasya pravisec cakre [devi] tattulyaś caiva jāyate [sādhakah} 19.15cd 

In the second example, the object is Para first, then it is changed to her garland, and in 
verse 7cd it suddenly changes back to Para again. 

b ) Changes of number 
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As in the case of number changes within a sentence, one must keep in mind that the 
frequent use of the collective singular makes these changes possible rather often. All the 
following examples are from passages where the singular represents a group: one 
disciple representing several disciples, one goddess standing for several goddesses, or 
one Yogini embodying a group or a certain type of Yoginis. The changes occur 
between sentences in the same passage and therefore create the impression that the text 
is not very consistent in its use of number. (Are we talking of one disciple or more? Is 
there one goddess in question or more?). However, in some cases the change from 
singular to plural does not sound awkward, for it may be introduced much later in the 
passage. Such is the case in the passages on the types of Yoginis, where the subject of 
typology allows this change??. 

— 6.36-41: one sisya, 6.42-44: several, but in 6.43c tasya = Sisyasya, singular again 

— ... tatas tasya dadati ca [sing.] manasa ipsitan kámán vibhavam va svakam priye 
prayacchanti [sudden change to plural] na samdeho 16.49d-50 

— satyavadini ... brahmani ... [sing] dasami parvani tásám [plur] padmar ca 
likhyate grhe 29.23-25 

— ramate sada [sing] ... parivartanam tu vámena pratimudrám dadanti hi [plur] 
29.29cd-31ab 

— varada... nayate [sing] mudrá tásám [plur] 29.49-50-51 
8. Omissions / additions of demonstrative / relative pronouns 
a) Omissions of the demonstrative pronoun from the main clause occur frequently. 
Cf. e.g. yani canyani karmàni anuktany api sádhake / [supply: tesu] sarvadá kurute viro 
vrihihoman trikaplutàn 19.24cd; 
yasya rudrasya yo masas tam yajet [supply: tanmáse] pürvavat sthitam 21.10ab 

This has been observed and the pronoun supplied by Ksemarája ad Svacchanda 
9.65-6. 

yasya nama ... + yo raksabhih suraksitah ..... mriyate K: so 'piti Sesah 
b) Omissions of the relative pronoun are also found. 
Cf. e.g. yasmims [supply: yasya] tat patate puspam cakre guhyasamudbhave 
tasya tannàmagotram ca kartavyam sádhakasya tu 21 20 
c) Disjunct occurrences of tasya seem usually to refer to the practitioner, who is the 
general subject in the text, or the reference is clear from the context. Cf. e.g.tasya 
vaksiddhi jayate (understand: for him who performs the ritual] 19.18d; yasya [i.e. 
mantrasya] puspani $rigàgre dr$yante patitani tu tasya [understand: Sisyasya] 


22 Note also that the change to the plural in the Yogini taxonomy always occurs when giving the 
Mudrás, thus creating a standard format of description, where the general characteristics are given in the 


singular, and when the text speaks about meeting these Yoginis at the end of each section the plural is 
used. l 


tatpürvakam nama [taf= mantra) Saktyantam parikalpayet 6.43c. In the last example, 
one may also understand the word tasya kákaksivat?, i.e. referring to mantrasya and 
Sisyasya at the same time, which would solve the problem of having one relative 
pronoun and two demonstrative. That yasya must to refer to the mantra is clear from a 
parallel in the Tantrasadbhava cited ad loc. It must be noted that the confusion is usually 
due to the application of two correlatives at the same time. 

9. Mixed constructions 

Cf. the brief mention in Goudriaan and Schoterman p.92 

The most common mixtures or confusions are those between the semantically very 
similar yah-clauses and a yadi-clauses (‘he who performs A will get B' vs. 'if one 
performs A he will get B') or between absolutives and yadi-clauses, which are often 
accompanied with a sudden change of subject. No corruption needs to be presumed, for 
the sentences are easy to understand and are semantically complete. 

~ nyásamátram karoti yah, japam cátra prakurvita — tatah sampadyate sukham 7.40-41 

— saptaham tu japed yas tu [crux] / dhyatas ca püjità devi siddhim istám dadanti ca 21.23 
(Note that the subject changes from the Sádhaka to the goddesses) 

— anenaiva vidhanena dinanam saptakam yadi / abhyarcya parayá tena tasya siddhih 
15.1c-2b (mixture of absolutive and yadi) 

— tatah sarvam dadati sa / dattva vá cátmavibhavam antardhánar vrajaty asau 18.8 
(Since dadati and dattvà are joined with va, they should either both be finite verbs or 
both absolutives) 


— siddhim dadanti is expected: 

età devyas tu devesi sadhakanam sakrt sakrt / 

sakalikrtadehanam siddhis tatra prajayate 22.16 

10. Omission of iti 

Cf. Goudriaan and Schoterman p.92 

While iti is often added when referring to proper names or mantras, it is usually missing 
in direct quotations (a) and in (other) subordinate clauses (b). Moreover, the quotations 
or subordinate clauses come after the main clause, which is not a natural order in 
classical Sanskrit, but Iti-phrases for which the iti is missing are put between inverted 
commas below. 

a) Cf. e.g. tato vijfidpayed dhiman ‘kim kartavyam atah param' 7.18cd Cf. 
Tantrasadbhava 9.529cd: utthapya sádhakam briyat ‘samaya<n> pala yatnatah' 

b) ‘..kamye karmani Sasyante manasa muktikanksinah' / aive kecid ihecchanti bhairave 
na kadacana 1.19 


23 This is an exegetical device used by Ksemaraja (e.g. ad Svacchanda 4.107cd: hrdeti kakaksivat 
purvatrapi yojyam), but it does not really solve the problem. 
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kim tu deva pratijfiatam 'siddhir vidyángasamsthità' 10.2ab 

11. Condensed structures 

A number of irregularities listed thus far result in what may be called ‘condensed 
structures’. Since certain grammatical-syntactical elements are omitted, some sentences 
become somewhat cryptic, although the necessary words and information are usually 
possible to supply from the context or other sources of the doctrine. In addition to 
phenomena mentioned above, such as omission of pronouns, unindicated changes of 
subjects or the nominativus / accusativus pendens, there are examples for other 
condensed structures which are difficult to categorise. Cf. e.g. 18.1 lab bhinnam 
pardparam devim tesu mantran prakalpayet. Lit. ‘one should prepare the goddess 
Paráparà cut up, and the mantras in them’ meaning that one should divide the Parapara 
mantra into eight sections each having the name of a goddess, and these mantra pieces 
then should be used as eight separate mantras. 
12. Semantic oddities in a sentence 
Finally, before the discussion of the lexicon, I shall list two examples where the verb 
and its object do not match semantically, although the meaning again remains clear: 


diksamandalavinyasam ... samálikhya 6.55 (the verb matches only one element of the 


compound) 

anganyásam pravinyaset 19.5d (This is a pleonastic expression or use of a verb with 
cognate object, which may be a dosa from the point of view of rhetorics, but is perhaps 
acceptable. Cf. examples for the same phenomenon in the Ramayana collected and 
discussed by Satya Vrat Sastri 1964:88ff: krodhán nddam nadan so ‘tha, punar mantram 
amantrayat etc.) 


V THE LEXICON 


A Confusion of substantives and adjectives 

Past participles used as substantives (similarly to Sanskrit matam): 

rahitam (for viraham) 1.12a; aksarasamkhyatam (for °samkhyanam) 4.2a; sánuraktah 
for sanuragah 7.35a; adhivásitapürvas for adhivásanapürva$ 8.16c. Some past 
participles seem to replace nouns, but they in fact form part of a somewhat Aisa 
Instrumental Absolute. 


B Confusion of gender of substantives 
Cf. Goudriaan and Schoterman pp.97-98. 

i. Masculine becomes neuter 

This is the most common confusion. 


estambham 2.8a, °vargam 3.8d, 16.20a; ávesam 3.50a, mantram 5.6cd, trikütàdri -m- 
iva 6.18c (may be euphonic variant), °nyasam 6.32c, 7.25d, 21.11b understood 7.31cd- 
32ab, °dharmam 6.48c, ?ácáram 7.1a, vinyásam 8.1c, if unemended ni$cayam 11.12d; 
argham 13.1c; praánam 16.2a; Sariram (possibly supply kuru ?) 16.16cd; karam 
16.19d, 18.192; pádam 16.22c, 16.25b; nitambarn 16.22a, 16.24c; *bhágam (may be 
masc. acc.) 16.23c, °4dhdram 31.122; °varnarn 16.18d, 16.19a; °karam 16.19b, 16.20d, 
16.22a, 16.22c, 16.24d, 16.26a, 16.26c, 16.26d, 16.27a; homam 18.5a, 18.25c, 29.6a; 
udayam 21.3cd; samcáram 21.4a; prakásáni 29.5b. 
2. Neuter substantive becomes masculine 
aügán 18.10ab; *hrdayo 21.34c; hasyo 31.10d; námás 22.1b; tantravará -m- età nirgata 
yoginimukhat 29.152; tantrāś 29.192; tritayo 12.15b 
3. Masculine (or neuter) / feminine confusion in a / á stems 
a) Masculine or neuter for the feminine 
jaüghau 3.17cd, mudraih 8.13b, jangham 16.22b (perhaps to avoid hiatus) 
In case of names of directions, the -a stem may replace the -Ë 5.4c, 5.6a 
A similar case, the shortening of the -4 in mekhalà (f) — probably metri causa — has been 
remarked by Ksemarája ad Svacchanda 9.6b 
...sarpamekhalamanditam K: mekhalasabde tu hras vah ai$varah. 
b) Feminine for masculine 
namaskarabhir 3.50d, arakágatáh (araká for araka) 21.2b 
C Masculine noun standing for an adverb 
These seem to be variants for na samSayah: suniscayah i./b, asamSayah 7.32d 


D Truncation and contraction resulting in different words 

This happens with the short -a-, probably metri causa, and may be categorised under 
AiSa Sandhi. 

1. Truncation of the initial -a-: vasyam for avasyam 10.12d 

2. Truncation at the end of a word: ?antar? for ?antara? 21.9cd 

3. Contraction of -a- in the middle of a word for better scansion: bhis[a]nayá vaca 
22.32c 


E New lexical items 

tadgrahah = mantragrahah (2.1a) / mantaviryagrahah the seizing of the mantra or its 
vigour 

gurutarah = mantrah (2.2c) 

kimkurvanavidheyata = vasitvam (2.7b) subjugation 


* svecchayurvid = knowing to live acording to one's wish (cf. svecchàmytyuh) 15.5e 
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modita = scented (zámodita) 19.13b 

raudri (raudryá) = ? 19.22d (a material offered in fire) 

sütrayet = trace with a thread (8.8a) 

mahdapisita (6.352) = mahámámsa = human flesh = maháphalgusarnà 
ghattayet = to biindfold (6.41b) 

kathayisyanti 21.43b (= sambhásayati = to have sexual intercourse with; cf. 30.4 
sambhdasana) 

mátrsáyujyagámin / mátrsáyojyagàmin = mátrnáyakalh = male consort of a Mother / 
Yogini / Goddess 

rajam = rájasam 21.18a 

Occasionally, a preverb or preverbs are added to fill in the metre e.g. vinibrmhayet 4.8d 
(for brmhayet) thus creating a new lexical item. 


msa (13.10c) 


VI. STYLISTIC FEATURES 


The most common feature of the style of the SYM is the use of stock-phrases and 
synonyms which provide a certain number of recurring structures in the verse. In other 
words, these elements are verse-fillers, although some of them are more functional than 
others. Below I have collected some of these variations, whose recurrence in the 
translation is perhaps sometimes slightly tedious, for they do not have much function in 
a prose rendering. Moreover, sometimes I have not been able to make them as varied as 
they are in the original. 

1. The vocatives of the Goddess 

mahe$vari 18.28d, 31.11b, 21.8b, 21.8d 

varanane 2.3d, 2.21d, 2.38d, 3.1b, 3.13b, 4.5b, 6.32d, 7.19d, 8.38b, 8.44b, 15.5d, 
16.14b, 16.31b, 18.9b, 29.25d 

mahadevi 1.14a, 6.37a, 11.2a, 16.41a, 16.51a, 21.2c, 21.13a 

devi 1.102, 1.11a, 2. 40c, 3.26a, 3.47d, 4.7a, 6.39a, 6.54c, 7.31a, 8.4a, 8.40e, 8.41c, 
12.2a, 12.1 1a, 16.202, 16.30c, 16.31c, 16.37c, 16.49c, 18.13c, 21.3c, 21.23c, 21.31b, 
21.392, 21.48c, 22.3a, 29.102, 29.12c, 31.7a, 31.7c, 31.11a, 32.1c, 32.4c 

mahākāli 21.16a 

mahavire 21.22a 

priye 2.11b, 2.19c, 2.23b, 3.17d, 7.31d, 11.3d, 15.2b, 18.26b, 19.19d, 29.6d, 31.9d 
vararohe 5.8a, 7.41a, 22.40c, 16.10a 

yasasvini 8.28d, 21.28d, 29.7b, 31.10b, 32.2b, 32.5b 


suvrate 1.11d, 8.35d, 16.14d (last may be corrupt for sampratam as in 18.2b) 
bhàmini 2.39d 
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deveSi 12.12c, 16.11c, 22.16a, 29.20c, 31.6a, 31.9a 
devadeveSi 18.26c, 18.28a 
devadevi 31.10b 

isani 16.11a 

susobhane 16.206 
tapodhane 21.31b 
mahesáni 31.4a 
bhairavapriye 31.4d 
bhadre 31.5a 

girirájasute 21.1b 
sure$vari 21.39b 

sundari 22.14d 

candáksi 29.19c 

sulocane 29.20d 


It may be concluded that the large number of occurrences of devi and priye is 
probably due to their shortness, while varánane / mahe$vari / yasasvini and mahádevi 
/vararohe are very useful fillers at the end of even and odd pádas respectively. In 
addition to the above vocatives, there are a number of adjectives of the Goddess 
denoting attentiveness, which also recur regularly. Cf. e.g. $rnusvaikamánasi 12.2d; 


Smusvaikamana bhadre 31.5a; ekágramanáh 19.2b. 
2. Vocatives of Bhairava 


deva 5.1a, 8.1a, 8.2a, 10.1a, 10.2a, 11.1c, 12.1c, 18.1a, 21.6c, 29.2c, 31.3c 


devesa 8.2c, 1.5a, 16.8a, 29.5c, 31.1c 
devadevesa 12.1a, 16.1a, 21.5a 
bhagavan 8.3d, 12.1a, 16.la 
mahe$vara 1.6d 

Sankara 1.8b, 31.3d 

surasrestha 1.8c, 2.17a 

mahadeva 2.15a, 11.12, 16.7c, 22.1a, 29.3a 
anagha 12.1b 

yoginigananayaka 16.1b 

yogininatha 16.8c 

i$vara 31.1b 

Sasánkankitasekhara 31.3b 

jatadhara 21.5b 

hara 21.6d 

pinàki 29.5d 
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These fillers are less numerous for the simple reason that the Goddess speaks less 
in the dialogue. It seems that these vocatives are slightly more functional in some cases. 
Cf. chapter 16, where Bhairava is repeatedly called the Leader of Yoginis, which is 
appropriate in the context, for the chapter describes the Alphabet Bhairava 
(Sabdarasibhairava), who is surrounded by eight Yoginis representing different 
sections of the Sanskrit alphabet. In chapter 31, where Bhairava teaches sixteen mantra 
syllables called Kalas with reference to the sixteen digits of the Moon, he is called 'He 
Who Has the (Mark of the) Moon on His Head'. 

3. The designation of the performer of the ritual or the guru 


Only representative examples are collected, not all the occurrences. 


mantravit 13.19b 

mantri 13.12c 

mantrinal 6.11b (Aisa thematized form of mantri) 
mantravadi 8.41b 

mantrajfiah 7.5c 


vidhanajfiah 7.2a 
vidhanavit 3.38b 


* tajjnah 7.33a 
budhah 3.31d 
buddhimàn 6.11d 
prājñah 3.33a; 30.3a 
vicaksanah 7.4b 
dhimàn 7.18c 


siddhayogi 7.28a 
sadhakah 15.3d 
sádhakottamah 13.15d 
virah 13.9a 


These designations in fact vary four circumscriptions or concepts: knower of 
mantras, knower of the ritual, the wise one ard the practitioner-Yogin. 
4. Adjectives promising success 
These stock-adjectives usually qualify either the mantra / deity, or the ritual / practice 
prescribed. The variety of synonyms denoting the same thing is quite impressive. 
Moreover, they form very useful blocks in the verse. 
sarvasamsiddhikaranam 16.6a 
sarvasiddhyarthakáranam 13.7d, 16.11b 
sarvasiddhikaram divyam 13.9c 
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sarvasiddhiphalodayam 
sarvakámárthasádhikáh 13.18d 
sarvakámaphalapradáh 13.21d 
sarvakámadán 21.2d 
sarvakamapradain 21.18c 
sarvárthadáyiká 16.52c 
asesaphaladáyikám 16.45b 
cintitárthapradáyikà 16.9b 
váfichitárthaprasádhiká 16.9d 
siddhido 21.35a 

Some similar stock-phrases promise more specific results, such as divine grace or 
the destruction of sins: 
sarvapápavinásanam 32.1b 


sarvapüpapramocanam 21.18d 
sarvanugrahakarakam 32.4b 
sarvakarmakaras 2.1.35b 

5. Stock-phrases in the description of the ritual 

A number of stock-phrases repeatedly remind the listener that the ritual should be 
performed properly (only unusual sequences are quoted with reference): 

— according to prescription / prescribed practice: vidhivat / vidhánena / yathávidhi / 
niyogatah / yogatah (yathavidhi niyogatah 18. 19d) / prayogatah / yathányáyam / 
yathànyásam 

— carefully, making effort in its execution: prayatnatah / prayatnena / yatnát / samyak / 
yathàsaktyà / svasaktyà /yathavibhavasambhavam 

— in the appropriate order: kramat / kramena tu / evam kramena / kramenaiva / 
yathakramat 

— with concentration: nányacintakah / samahitah / susamahitah / ekacittah samahiah 
(13.8b) 

In the prescriptions, various phrases are used to express the succession of one 
thing after the other, sometimes using more than one expression to have the correct 
number of syllables in the verse: 
tatah / tatha/ pascàt tatah (13.5cd) / punah / athaivam tu krte pascát (21.22c) evam 
krtvà tatah pascát (12.92) tu / ca/ hi (also acting as hiatus fillers) / vai / caiva/ caivehia 
16.6c 

[t is repeatedly asserted with set phrases that one should not doubt the efficacity of 
the ritual. These expressions may also act as fillers: 
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nátra samśayah / na samSayah / asaņmśayah / suniscayah / satyam satyam vadāmy aham / 
nátra káryá vicāraņā/ ayam sphutam (16.50d) 

It happens often that the text refers back to a previously described action, with such 
set phrases as pürvoktena vidhénena/ yathoktamargena (19.8c) / yathoktena 
vidhinánena (19.17cd) 

Visualisations are usually prescribed with the expression 'one should think of the 
deity with his / her own form: svakiyenaiva rüpena / svarüpata h. 

That the prescriptions are to be observed in all circumstances is also confirmed 
with fillers such as sada 13.4c, 13.6b / sadakdlam (6.46c) / satatam 142a. 

A common expession used by Bhairava refers to the density of the prescriptions: 
he always notes that he gives only a brief summary of the ritual, using the adverb 


samüsena / samásatah. This does not necessarily refer to the fact that we have a short 
recension of the SYM. It may imply two things: that a guru is needed to demonstrate 
everything in detail, and / or that the text we have is an abbreviated version of the text 
that gods or mythical heroes possessed in aeons past. 

Other fillers include repetitions of the subject (sa eva tu 3.46d tu sah 12.1 1d), words 
like thus / indeed (evam, eva, hi) or such phrases as ‘established’ (vyavasthitam ). 

6. Repetitions 

See Satya Vrat Sastri (1964: 85ff) on repetitive expressions in the Ramayana, such as 
harsayuktah + prahrstah, darpena mahata yukto + darpapürno, jayáya + vijayam prati, 
pritiman + prito. Cf. Goudriaan and Schoterman p.94 on pleonastic expressions such as 
idànim smu sámpratam. 

In the SYM simple repetitions occur such as: 

sucih repeated in 6.4; vicintayet repeated in 6.39b+d; mantrind repeated in 10.17-9; 
guhyàh repeated 8.35; 

There are also examples of repetition of synonyms: 

sadakalam + na kadacana 6.46cd; ekaikam anupürvasah 10. 16d. 


THE METRE 


The only metre used in the SYM is the Anustubh / Sloka. There is only one short non- 
metrical passage in chapter 31.8 giving the list of sixteen seed-syllables. Grammar is 
usually sacrificed for the sake of keeping the metre, as the examples of Aisa forms and 
usage above show. Guidelines for the metre have been taken from Jacobi (1885) and 
(1896), and Vetter (1983). 

1. Syncopation 


All the unmetrical even pádas are the result of syncopation. 
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21.33b 

29.25b padmam ca likhyate grhe 

*29 44d cakram ca likhyate grhe (likhate D : likhane N) 
*22 9d loke prajabhilasinah 

*22.12b Joke prajabhilasinah 

*22.36d pibanti cámrtam tatah 


Since several of these occurrences are produced by diagnostic conjectures, it is 
possible that this irregularity was not allowed at all in the original. 


2. The two Laghus 

It seems extremely rare that the text has two short syllables in the middle of the first 
half of odd pádas (x " " x). If one emends inserted Anusvaras and such odd or Aisa 
etrical lines, almost all unmetrical lines with two short 


solutions to the problem of non-m« 
syllables are produced by emendations. This means that one must accept even very 
'unorthodox' ways of creating long syllables. The final text thus has only two 
occurrences of such an unmetrical sequence:* 1.6d and *2.26d?4. These are both results 


of diagnostic conjectures, the former being more secure than the latter (N.b.: 1.6d is also 


unmetrical in the reading of the manuscripts). Therefore, we may safely presume that 
the text of the SYM had probably no such metrical deviation at all. 


3. Na or First Vipulà 
This licence of three short syllables in the second half of odd pádas is used several 
times in the SYM. 


* 1.32, 1.9c, 1.12a, 2.24a, *2.25c, 2.41c, 3.32a, 4.3a, 5.6c, 6.17a, 6.50a, 6.52c, 7.21c, 
7.23e, 8.372, 10.192, 11.4a, 13.2a, 13.162, 16.20c, 16.42c, 18.4c, 18.8c, 18.17a, 
18.27c, 19.4a, 19.13a, 19.13b, 19.202, 21.8c, 21.12c, 21.28c, 29.48c, 32.8c, 32.10c. 
4. Bha or Second Vipula 


This licence, in which the second half nas the — 


‘sat 


' x sequence, is less often 
employed, but when it occurs, it is usually regular and is preceded by syncopation as 
Jacobi's stricter version has it (1885:443). The fully regular occurrences?’ are 


2.16c, 3.53a, 6.202, 6.20c, 6.30c, 7.8c, 7.33c, 8.28a, 14.2a, 16.24c, 31.10a, 52.9a 
There are further three occurrences, where syncopation is missing in the first half. 


Two of these (8.20c and 10.11c) meet the less restrictive requirements set out in Jacobi 


24 There is also 6.3c mátrgrhe, which I propose to read and understand metrically as equivalent to 
matrigrihe. 

The much shorter text of the SYM has considerably more examples for this Vipulà than the 
Kubjikámata. 
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(1896:50ff), i.e. the caesura falls after the fourth syllable. One pada still falls short, but 
it consists of a list of names, which may be considered among the attenuating 
circumstances. 


5. Ma or Thira Vipula 
The case of this licence is somewhat more complicated than that of the previous 
ones. I have counted nine instances where they were employed in the classical way, 
with syncopation in the first half and caesura after the fifth syllable: 3.3a, 3.28a, 7.23c, 
7.392, 12.20a, 13.22a, 16.29a, 29.5a, 32.8 


There are four pádas in which either the syncopation or the caesura or both are 


. missing: 29.42a misses the syncopation but has the correct caesura; 6.9a and 30.2a 


seems to miss both, but a caesura may have been understood there in both cases 
between members of a compound; 4.6c is totally irregular, which may have been 
acceptable, since it gives a mantra. l 

From this I have concluded that the remaining four cases I initially had resulting 
from emendations, which showed no trace of caesura at all, had to be reviewed. In these 
cases I have decided to follow the mss omitting case endings, which produced ordinary 
Slokas. These pádas are 2.31c, 2.1a, 3.35c and 3.37c, the last one being the repetition of 
the penultimate. 


6. Ra or Fourth Vipulà 

This licence with syncopation in the second half (~~ — x) is used a few times. 
Although Goudriaan and Schoterman (1988:108) take the length of the first four 
syllables to be left at the poet's discretion, I understand that the fourth syllable must be 
long and followed by a caesura. All the occurrences conform to this norm: 
6.6a, 6.28c, 8.7a, 8.34c; 21.9a; 29.30c; 29.45a. 


7. Hypermetrism and hypometrism 


Hypermetrism of odd pádas occurs a few times, all in chapter 29 and almost all 
with the same recurring páda. 
29.12c 
29.24c 
29.31a (parivartanam tu vamena) 
29.39a (parivartanam....) 
29.44a (parivartanam....) 
29.5 la (parivartanam....) 
The only hypermetrical even pada is 21.27d. 


Hypometrism does not occur. 


IV. Editorial Policies 


Regarding general principles of textual criticism, I intend to discuss only issues 
relevant for textual problems in this edition. Since we only have two manuscripts of the 
text, questions concerning stemmatology are not discussed here. The problem of the 
editorial decision whether to accept certain forms as Ai$a Sanskrit or to consider them 
as scribal errors is treated at the beginning of the previous chapter on Aiga Sanskrit. In 
addition, three issues are discussed below: the treatment of true synonyms, the use of 


parallel passages, and the role of conjectural emendations . 


noted that some true synonyms may of course be 


the result of simple textual corruption. 
In that case, a stemma (if it is possible to draw) may help in selecting the correct 
reading! . However, since we have only two manuscripts of the SYM, this method is 
not applicable. In cases where the stemma cannot help in choosing between true 
synonyms, Srinivasan (1967: 35-37) specifies certain principles with the help of which 
one can spot the original: that compounded forms often replace originally 
uncompounded forms in the transmission (although the opposite may also be presumed 
as a way of clarification), and that the occurrance of a synonym in the context may 
result in the unconscious changing of the original. (e.g. ‘deha ... Sarira’ corrupted to 
‘deha ... deha' in the transmission). Although these principles seem to work well if we 
deal with the transmission of a philosophical work, a popular genre is to be treated 
differently: repetition of the same word does not seem to be considered a fault (rather: if 
it is avoided, it may be the result of Sanskritization), and metrical correctness may be 
more important in case we are to choose between inflected and compounded forms. 
This leaves the editor with a number of synonymous readings in the mss among which 
it is difficult to choose. Cf. following examples. 

tasya siddhir na düratah D : tasya siddhir adüratah N (1.1 5d) 

aklesenaiva siddhyanti D : aklamenaiva siddhyanti N (2.18c) 

lokapalair vibhüsità N : lokapalavibhisita D (2.40b) 

muktakesaih N : muktaih kesaih D (22.26c) 


! This is argued in Hanneder (1996:45) 
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(2) Parallel 


Since the manuscripts of the SYM are very corrupt at some places, the 
reconstruction of the text can be achieved only with the help of a parallel in another text, 
mostly in other Trika texts such as the Málinivijayottara and the Tantrasadbháva?. 

In the course of editing the SYM, I have found five different ways in which 
parallels occurred and had to be considered. My categorization as follows is a practical 
one, prompted by specific problems in reconstructing the text. The first two cases 
involve fully and partially justifiable reconstructions of the SYM with the help of 
parallels where the mss of the SYM are definitely corrupt. The last three cases include 
variations of lines between different texts retained as original and correct, variations of 
lines within passages of the SYM retained as correct, and variations within passages of 
the SYM presumed to be corrupt to some extent but unemendable. 

(1) There are parallels from other texts which agree completely or almost with the SYM 
as transmitted in one or both of its manuscripts. In some other cases, although the 
transmitted text of the SYM seems irremediably corrupt, the corruption can be 
diagnosed with the help of the parallel, and we can safely emend the transmitted text. In 
both cases, the identity of the passages is visible, and the text of the SYM can be 
established with full certainty. Cf. e.g. 2.27d. 

(2) In the second case, the SYM has a reading which is either completely meaningless 
or doctrinally untenable, while another text has a close parallei. Yet, the corruption in 
the SYM is not explicable from the correct version of the other text. A typical example 
is the following: In 1.13b the SYM's mss read: játo D/ jfiáná N viryam pragopitam. 
Although the first word does not make sense and seems unemendable in the context, the 
Tantraloka offers a good alternative in a citation: ato. The problem with this reading is 
that the appearance of the jā? / jfia° in the our manuscripts is unexplicable. It may be 
argued that since our mss of the SYM ave very corrupt, we do not necessarily need a 
paleographical explanation. Yet, it cannot be stated with full certainty that the SYM had 
exactly the same line. In these cases, I have accepted the reading of the parallel in the 
text of the SYM, but italicized it in order to alert the reader that the actual wording may 
have been different, although the purport must be the same. This editorial choice has 


2 One of the numerous examples where the SYM is hopelessly corrupt is the following (2.27d). The 
mss of the SYM reads balamrdvisabhairavah. This could be cruxed as it is, since the text yields no 
meaning and seems to be hopelessly corrupt. However, the Tantrasadbhava has the following parallel: 
bala mrdvrsabhair iva. The process of corruption is clear: ^vr? first probably hod the orthographic 
variant ?vri^, then the stroke of the -r- was omitted. The transformation of °bhair iva to bhairavah in 
our text seems a most ordinary attempt to make one part of the compound meaningful and simpler. 


Although in this case the reconstruction caa easily be done with the help of the parallel, not all cases 
are as simple as this one. 


been motivated by the desire to give the reader a text which is as readable as possible, 


without pretending that it has been perfectly reconstructed. 

(3) The third case is variations across texts: i.e. when a line or a passage is almost 
identical in the SYM and a related text. In these cases, the transmission of the SYM 
seems free of corruption, and the variation is original. A particular version represents a 


certain text, i.e. although the line or pa 


ssage may seem ‘fluid’ across texts, it has a 


securely established reading in each text. The synonyms or variations may show 
borrowing from one text to another (a), or they may simply represent minor alternations 


(b). 


(a) Examples of borrowing and purifying occur most often from the SYM to the 
Milinivijayottara, as the following example demonstrates. 


SYM 2.6-10 

prathamam laksanam proktam 
rudre bhaktih suniscala 
dvitiyam mantrasiddhis tu 
sadyahpratyayakarika 
trtiyam sarvasattvanam 
kimkurvanavidheyata 
prarabdhakaryanispattis 
caturtham laksanam smrtam 
kavitvam paficamam proktam 
sálamkáram manoharam 
paravakSaktistambham ca 
laksanam paficamam smrtam 


MVU 2.14-16 

tatraitat prathamam cihnam 
rudre bhaktih suniscala 
dvitiyam mantrasiddhih syat 
sadyahpratyayakarika 
sarvasattvavasitvam ca 
trtiyam laksanam smrtam 
prarabdhakaryanispattis 
cihnam áhu$ caturthakam 
kavitvam paficamam jfieyam 
amkáram manoharam 
sarvasastrarthavettrtvam 
akasmác cásya jáyate 


The differences show how the Malinivijayottara upgrades the style of the SYM 
and how it also transforms the content occasionally. The SYM uses the word /aksana 
(mark) three times in the passage, while the Malinivijayottara uses cihna (sign) twice 
and laksana (mark) once, thus making the style less repetitive. The SYM uses both 
proktam (taught) and smrtam (remembered / known) twice as predicate; while the 
Milinivijayottara uses five different predicates: smrtam (remembered) once, jfieyam (to 
be known) once, and also three finite verbs syãt (is / should be), áhuh (they call) and 


Jáyate (is born). 


As to the content, while the Málinivijayottara follows closely the SYM until the 


last half verse, there it changes the meaning completely. The SYM states that in addition 


to the ability to write poetry, paralysing someone's capacity of speaking is also counted 
as the fifth sign of possession. The two abilities are in fact complementary: control over 
one's own power of expression and control over that of others.? The Malinivijayottara 
takes the last ability to be the knowledge of all Sastras, thus substituting a rather violent 
supernatural faculty with a peaceful and more brahmanical one. 


3 This complementary function has been pointed out by Prof. 5 


anderson in a letter. 
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(b) Some of these parallels may however be true synonyms, where one is not able 
to establish which is primary. In the expression sammukhatàm eti / yanti, a number of 
parallels can be collected from various texts, which show that sammmukhataém and 
tanmukhatám occur with approximately the same frequency (cf. testimonia cited ad 
SYM 2.41). It is possible that after collecting and examining all the manuscripts of the 
texts having this expression, one may be able to choose between these suspicious 
synonyms; for one of them may well be a scribal corruption from the other. However, it 
is more likely that in a number of these cases a redactor or several redactors at some 
point substituted a familiar expression with another one^. When such substitutions are 
common across texts, it is impossible to say which is original (except in cases where the 
point of redaction can be exactly identified); but it is also impossible to conclude that 
both were original. In such cases, the differences should be retained as redactorial 
differences. Therefore, taking the abo ample, although the Málinivijayottaras mss 
display only sammukhatam, I have accepted the SYM's tanmukhatàm. 

(4) There are certain parallel passages within the SYM itself, which seem to be slightly 
different versions of the same line, and one may consider them to be original 


alternations, although these too are palaeographically somewhat suspect at some places. 


Cf. for instance: 


SYM 28.22cd SYM32.10ab 
gurubhaktaya dàtavyam tasmat tantram na datavyam 
nanyatha anuvartate anyayam anuvartine 

SYM 22.23 SYM 28.40a-c 
matrmandalasambodhat matrmandalasamyogat 
samskarat tapaso 'thavà samsk4raj japato ‘pi và 
prapnuvanti narah kecit prapnuvanti narah siddhim 
siddhim etàm anuttamam carünàm prasitena va 


The latter situation is further complicated by the existence of other variations on the 
same lines. 


Tantrasadbhava 16.143c-144b — Sarvavirz? in Tantráloka 4.57c-58 


matrmandalasambodhat matrmandalasambodhat 
samsk4rat tapaso ‘thava samskarat tapasah priye 


_ A This has been proposed by Prof. Sanderson. 


5 That this passage, which is attributed to the Brahmayámala by Jayaratha, is from the Sarvavira has 
been shown by Prof. Sanderson. In an unpublished version of Sanderson 1997, he demonstrates that 
Jayaratha did not have access to the Brahmayámala and the Diksottara. Regarding the above passage, 
he wrote the following in a letter: 'Considering Tantráloka 4.55-68 in the light of 4.54 I conclude that 
Abhinavagupta implies that 4.55-59 quote or paraphrase the Vajasaneya (sic em.) and the Sarvavira. 
This follows by elimination: the Brahmayámala section begins from 60 and continues until 65 — this 
is confirmed by the contents up to that verse —, where it is followed by that of the [ Siddha) mata in 66. 
Since 55 to 59 break naturally into 55-57b and 57c-58, I infer that the latter is from the Sarvavira. This 
is not certain but it is possible that Abhinavagupta did not invert the order of enunciation laid out in 
the preceding, introductory verse, since he follows it explicitly in 59-65." 
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prapnuvanti narah kecit dhyanad yogàj japàj jfianan 

siddhim etám anuttamam mantraradhanato vratat 
samprápyam kulasamanyam 
jfiánam kaulikasiddhidam 


It seems that these parallels are related but still distinct, and therefore should not be 
standardised. This is the reason why I have retained even the odd expression 
matrmandalasamyogat in one of the passages in the SYM, although this páda is the 
most suspect of all the above parallels. 

(5) There are some passages in the SYM - mostly lists of names of Yoginis and 
Rudras — which seem to be almost identical with the lists of the Tantrasadbháva. (Cf. 
21.25ff and 22.13ff) As corruptions of mantra descriptions in the SYM show, the text 
is very likely to deteriorate if it has a list of disparate units which do not form intelligible 
sequences of words. It can therefore be presumed that lists of Yogini names have 
become particularily corrupt, and since the text of the Tantrasadbháva is better 
transmitted in general, it preserves original readings also for the SYM. However, the 
full list in the Tantrasadbhava differs on several points from the SYM, to an extent that 
replacing the SYM passage with the Tantrasadbháva's list may completely change the 
transmitted SYM. The difference between the two lists may not simply be that one has a 
correct and the other a corrupt version of the same passage, but that while borrowing 
from each other or from a third source, the list substantially changed. Consequently, the 
readings of the SYM — however corrupt — should be retained. It may be argued that in a 
number of instances the names in the SYM could be emended, for scribal corruption is 
clearly at work: e.g. where we have the alternation between Bhadra? and Rudra’, -bha- 
and -ru- being quite possible to confuse in some early North-Indian manuscriptsó. 
However, even this change may be due to borrowing and thus original in the respective 
passages. For it may have happened that a redactor / author of the Tantrasadbháva 
recopied a list with misreadings from ihe SYM (reading ru? for bha®) or vice versa. 
Since any emendation of these names is very hypothetical, I have found it more useful 
and consistent to transcribe most of the list of the SYM in the edited text, and to give 
the list of the Tantrasadbháva among the parallels. In a few cases, however, where the 
SYM seerned simply corrupt, I have emended the text on the basis of the 


Tantrasadbhava. Cf. e.g. 21.40a: amanta$ in N and asastas in D for anantas in the 
Tantrasadbhava. 


6 As Prof. Sanderson has pointed out for me, this confusion goes back not only to Nepalese 
manuscripts, but to the Kashmirian tradition itself. See e.g. the tradition that one of the twelve Kalis 
is Bhadrakali or Rudrakali in the text of the Devipaficagataka, quoted ad Tantraloka 4.158ac. 
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(3) Conjectural emendation 

It has been argued? that most Sanskrit texts go through so much rewriting that 
there is hardly any of them that reaches us in a condition good enough not to need 
emendations, including conjectural emendations. In the case of the SYM, edited on the 
basis of only two, fairly modern and rather corrupt manuscripts, conjectures often play 
an important role in establishing the text, and therefore the method applied needs some 
theoretical considerations and perhaps justification. 

Following Maas (1957:33), Sisam (1953:39) and Kane (1969:155), conjectural 
emendation can be defined as an emendation that rejects reading(s) of the manuscript 
evidence, or for which no manuscript evidence exists. It is prompted by the recognition 
that despite all witnesses, the text is unsatisfactory as it stands. Thus the first step is the 
diagnosis of the problem, and if no solution is proposed, the word or passage should be 
highlighted to alert the reader. Strictly speaking, the highlighting or marking of the 
passage itself is already a conjecture, since it questions the correctness of a passage on 
the basis of editorial judgement, in spite of manuscript evidence. But what is 
traditionally called conjecture or conjectural eme: 


ndation is the editor's attempt to restore 
the passage to its presumed original form and supply a reading which is at least closer 
to the alleged original. This method obviously has an element of subjectivity. Yet, as 
Sisam argues (1953:39) ‘to support a bad manuscript reading is in no way more 
meritorious than to support a bad conjecture, and so far from being safer, it is more 
insidious as a source for error. For, in good practice, a conjecture is printed with some 
distinguishing mark which attracts doubt; but a bad manuscript reading, if it is 
defended, looks like solid ground for the defence of other readings. So intensive study 
with a strong bias towards the manuscript reading blunts the sense of style, and works 
in a vicious circle of debasement'. He also adds that the process also affects one's sense 
of grammar and vocabulary of the language of the period, creating ghost-constructions 
and ghost-words; a phenomenon to be considered in particular when editing Sanskrit, 
especially Aiga Sanskrit texts. Thus, conjectural emendation should not be considered 
an exercise of imagination, but an intellectual obligation, for — as George Kane 
(1969:163) put it — conjecture properly exercised is ‘to contribute to the right 
understanding and evaluation of older literature’. 

In accordance with the above considerations, in the edition of the SYM I have 
adopted the italicizing of any locus suspectus in the text, be it the result of conjectural 
emendation or a suspect manuscript reading. These words or passages are marked to 


7 See Hanneder (1996:44) 


alert the readers and to urge them to check the manuscript evidence and consider any 
criteria themselves without relying on my editorial choice. 

After the diagnosis of the problem in a passage, the criteria for making an adequate 
conjecture should be considered. Although different handbooks and authors define 
various sets of criteria, these can be reduced to two, outlined by Hall (1913:151): 
intrinsic probability and transcriptional probability. The first one means that the 
conjecture should suit the context, style, metre and any other environment and law 
deducible from the rest of the text and other writings of the author (or possibly, related 
texts). This criterion coincides with Maas's primary one concerning appropriateness of 
style and substance (Maas 1957:11-12), and the first two criteria as defined by West 
(1973:48), namely conformity to authorial intentions and conformity to language and 
style. The second one, transcriptional probability, means that the corruption must be 
explicable palaeographically. This paraphrased by West in his third principle (1973:48): 
'it must be clear how the presumed original reading could have been corrupted into any 
different reading that is transmitted’; and is related to Maas's secondary principle . 
(1957:11-12) , that the conjectured reading should be demonstrated to be likely to have 
caused the suspect received reading. Thus Transcriptional Probability in the broader 
sense means that the corruption should be explicable, without making the case 'too 
complex by assuming chancy multi-stage corruptions' and without relying too much on 
‘intricate palaeographical arguments’. (West 1973:58-59). 

Now as West points out, even if the above conditions are fulfilled, there may 
sometimes be several solutions to the problem, and there is always a certain element of 
uncertainty about most conjectural emendations. Following Maas (1957:33), he also 
introduces the term ‘diagnostic conjecture’, to denote a conjecture which indicates the 
sense required without any certainty about its rightness. 

In order to distinguish between emendations and conjectures which are proposed 
with different degrees of certainty, I have used the following categories when 
interfering with the received text, mainly following Prof. Sanderson's usage in his 
unpublished editions: 


1. Corrections denote corrections of scribal errors, which do not alter the sense, but in 
some cases may alter the grammar slightly. Some of the corrections in the SYM may 

_ thus be considered heavier interference with the text, especially for determining Aifa 
grammar, yet I have kept the term in these cases, for I needed to reserve others for more 
substantial changes of the received text. Corrections are normally not justified with 
lengthy discussions in the notes, and usually made without any comment. 

2. Emendation implies a more substantial interference. In most cases, they replace 
problematic readings in the manuscripts with the help of parallels and with 


palaeographical justification. They are usually discussed in the notes in greater length. 
Although they alter the received text in a way that it affects the meaning, I consider 
these changes justified on the basis of the adduced evidence, and acceptable without any 
special indication in the main text. 

3. Conjectures have a smaller degree of certainty than emendations, and are also 
discussed in the notes. Yet they are still supported by parallels and although the 
criterion of Transcriptional Probability is not entirely fulfilled, they are not impossible 
to explain palaeographically. If the adduced evidence is not substantial, they are 
italicized in the main text. 

4. Diagnostic / tentative conjectures are signalled simply as conjectures in the apparatus, 
but are always marked by italics in the edition. They are denoted as ‘diagnostic / 
tentative’ and discussed in the notes, and should be considered very insecure as to their 
wording, sometimes also as to their meaning. They are not explicable palaeographically, 
unless we resort to some over-complicated argument, which is neverheless sometimes 
attempted in the notes. These conjectures are mainly used to facilitate the reading of the 
text and to offer a working hypothesis, rather than to supply an actual reading. 

It may be objected that the above four categories are not defined with very precise 
criteria as presented here® and that the editor uses them in a somewhat idiosyncratic 
way, without drawing a hard-and-fast line between them. However, in spite of these 
editorial inconsistencies, it is hoped that all problematic points have been discussed or 
pointed out in the extensive ‘Notes on the Constitution of the Text’, thus presenting the 
reader with an apparatus from which can be reconstructed not just the manuscripts’ 
readings, but the whole process of editing. 

There are two additional points to mention in the context of conjectural 
emendations. One is that emendation, if properly done, is a circular process. ‘The MSS. 
are the material upon which we base our rule, and then, when we have got our rule, we 
turn round upon the MSS. and say that the rule, based upon them, convicts them of 
error. We are thus working in a circle, that is a fact which there is no denying? The 
process may involve even several circles if we consider that when turning back to 
manuscipts, we may somewhat alter our rules again and then apply them when the 
reading is suspect. In short, the process is ideally a spiral one, where every time we turn 


8 Although I follow Prof. Sanderson's categories, his definition of them is much clearer than mine. 
However, I would support my definitions by the peculiarity of the SYM and its bad transmission, i.e. 
by the fact that it needs a reinterpretation of certain categories to facilitate the way in which we can 
handle different kinds of editorial interference. 

9 Housman 1961: 145. This view of the process as circular is very much opposed to that expressed by 


Dearing implicitly (Methods... 1962:4ff, and Principles...1962:137), who defines the whole editing 
. process linearly. 
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back to the manuscripts, we have better supported rules and thus can improve upon our 
edition. 

Secondly, in spite of the careful theoretical grounding of the process, most of what 
is called textual criticism cannot be treated on mathematical lines. This applies to the 
method, which -- despite several attempts — cannot fully be mathematically defined, and 
consequently to the result, which in most cases does not yield a perfectly reconstructed 
text.! In other words, the present edition of the SYM is an attempt to reconstruct an 
important text of the Saiva tradition, with the hope that further manuscript evidence and 
/ or the advancement of knowledge in the field will improve upon it. 


10 This again just repeats an argument best presented by Housman in 1921 (1961:132), and again 
pointed out by Weitzman (1977:225ff) when reviewing Dearing's principles. 
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V. The manuscripts of the Siddhayoge$varimata 


D  Siddhayogeávarimata. Paper. Devanagari. Complete, clearly written and in 
good condition. 31 x 12-5 cm. Twenty-three folios. Thirteen lines per side. 
Folio six contains hardly any text, only lacunae marked by dashes. Catalogued: 
National Archives Kathmandu Ms.No.5-2403 (Saivatantra 1630). NGMPP 
Reel No.A 203/6. This manuscript is most probably a twentieth century 
transcript of a guptáksara (or ‘early Licchavi’) palm-leaf manuscript mentioned 
by Hara Prasád Sastri in the Catalogue of the Durbar library! under nu. 31 
among the manuscripts ‘shown by the librarian at the last moment, and ... said 
as belonging to Bendall's Puka, i.e. manuscripts examined by the late Prof. 
Bendall at Cambridge'. According to SAstri, the manuscript was incomplete. 

Grünendahl (1989: cxv) has the following entry on the same: (1064) 31. [ms. 

no 1-1697] Siddhayogisvari[mata]tantra. 80 folios. Script: Trans. Gupta. The 

same manuscript seems to be listed also in the Samksipta Sücipatram (No. 

5692) of the National Archives, Kathmandu. However, it is missing from the 

Brhat Sücipatram and appears to have been lost. 


N  Siddhayogeávarimata. Paper. Newari. Almost complete (only folio 1 is 
missing) and in fairly good condition, although some leaves have recently got 
stuck together and some portions of the text have been lost after the separation 
of the folios. 28.5 x 6.8 cm. Folios 2-73. Starts with ‘harsovaca bhagavan 
gambhirartham idam vaca Il bhairavovaca Il’ Six lines per side. The versos have 
the abbreviation of the title ‘si’ on the left margin. The first folio has the title 
‘Siddhayoge$varitantram’ in Devanagari in a different hand and a roman 
number 1350. After folio 7, there is another folio 7 in the same hand, but not 
of the same text. Both the contents and the orthography? of this text are 
different from the SYM, and 'si' is not marked on the verso. At some places, 
the copied ms was very defective (usually at the same places where ms D), so 
folio 18 has only two lines. Catalogued under No. 5948 in Shastri-Chakravarti 
1939 vol.3. part 1. Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta. 5465 (G). Contains a 
date of Nepalese samvat 793 (ca. 1663 AD). [Nepálavatsare yate vahni- 
ramdhra-samudrake Anantasimha-likhitam Siddhayogesvarimatam] 


For both manuscripts, I have relied on good photographic reproductions. 


Manuscript not consulted for this edition: 
Siddhiviresvaritantra. Paper. Bengali. 2 folios. 38v-39r, containing the fifth 
chapter of the text. Cf. Shastri 1939: vol. 3. part 1. no. 5947. It seems that 
Dyczkowski (1989:156) identifies this manuscript (under MS no. 3917D) as 
the SiddhayogeSvarimata, although the passage is not found in the other mss, 
as he also observes. The chapter is entitled 'Karnikapatala’. 


IShastri 1915. VoL.II. pp. 246, 248 
2 Although written in the same hand, it has different ligatures such as -mbha- instead of -mbha-, and 
uses the avagraha sign of a vertical wavy line, never used in the text of the SYM. (The latter feature 


may point to an original written in characters similar to those of the Práyascittasamuccaya, Cambridge 
ms. Add. 2833) 


VI. Conventions in the Apparatus 


The critical apparatus is divided into three registers. The register which reports the 
variant readings is at the bottom of each page. The apparatus is positive: the accepted 
readings are presented first, preceded by the verse number and a letter in bold to indicate 
to which pada they belong. The variants are separated by a colon, and a dot separates 
different entries within the same pada. Remarks not belonging to the text - such as corr. 
to mark a correction - are 


printed in italics. Sigla or remarks are preceded by the variant 
they belong to. If the accepted reading is that of one of the parallels, the reference to the 
testimonium is presented after the reading. 

The register which reports testimonia is above the one reporting variants. It identifies 
passages that may throw light on the meaning or which are parallels in other texts, 
quotations or allusions. The pada concerned is indicated by its number and letter in bold 
as in the bottom register. This number is followed by the parallel text itself, which 
precedes the location of the quotation. If the text of the testimonium is identical with our 
text, it is not quoted, only referred to. Moreover, if the parallel does not help in 
establishing the accepted reading or if it does not yield any other additional information, 
only the reference is presented without quotation, as in Patala 3, where it simply helps 
to reconstruct the letters of the mantra. 


The manuscripts are not represented by their sigla on each page with stemmatic 
relations, since we have only two manuscripts, and the only major difference in extent is 
that the first eight and half Slokas are missing in the Newári. However, in some places, 
where omissions differ, I have indicated them in this upper register with a different 
typeset. On the few occasions on which I chose to edit the verses in a different order 
from that in the manuscripts, this change also is indicated in this top register. 

In some cases I have made very tentative emendations or conjectures, whicii I have 
included in the main text in italics to alert the reader that the reading is very insecure. It 
would have been possible to give these conjectures only in the notes, but I have found 
that the inclusion facilitates the reading of the text substantially, without misleading the 
reader. Moreover, loci suspecti of the manuscripts are also marked occasionally by 
italics. These passages may not be corrupt, but I thought that they were unusual in some 
respect and it was worth drawing attention to the possibility of corruption. Because of 
the uncertainty, I have not attempted to emend them at all in most cases. 

I have not included the colophons in the text, for they rarely contain any reference to 
the contents of the chapters. Where they occur, they are mentioned in the notes to the 
translation. The chapter titles in the translation sometimes make use of the colophons, 
but most of them are my own titles and are simply based on the contents. 
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VII. Orthographic conventions 


In case an editor has only two manuscripts, he may be expected to report every 
particularity of them, since there is no danger of making the apparatus too bulky to be 
easy to use. Nevertheless, there are certain general orthographic conventions in Sanskrit 


manuscripts which are to be ignored even if editing from a single manuscript, since they 


help neither in establishing a better reading, nor in determinin 
specific scribal habits, since they are used by almost all scribes. 


g stemmatic relations or 


Accordingly, I have ignored most geminations and degeminations of consonants in 
ligature with semi-vowels (e.g. karnpa and tatva ), and they are reported only when 
they occur in variant readings which differ from the accepted one in more than that they 
contain these variant orthographies. The same policy applies to the orthography of va 
and ba. This case is slightly different, however, inasmuch as these two consonants are 
always written as va, and the choice between them is the editor's, in accordance with 
standard Sanskrit. In addition, I have ignored a feature of the Newári manuscript: it is 
the Anusvara m instead of a m at the end of half verses, which seems to be so 
consistent and without yielding any difference in meaning, that for the sake of better 
readability it has not been reported - except, again, when it occurs in a word containing 
a non-orthographic variant. The same applies to homorganic nasals, which are printed in 
accordance with the current conventions of Sanskrit orthography either keeping the 
original in the manuscript, or substituting the appropriate nasal or Anusvara. 

I have also ignored N's writing sibilants at the end of words where Sandhi would 
require Visargas - such as [-à$ $a-] instead of [-ah $a-] or [-as sa-] for [-áh sa-]. They 
may be considered a general and more or less consistent feature of Nepalese mss. 
Moreover, I do not record the frequent confusion between -s- and -S- (which occurs in 
both D and N), which is partly due to their similarity in Nepalese scripts. However, I do 
record variations between these conzonants and the retroflex -s-, although they may 
simply reflect similarity in pronunciation in most cases. 


N has a particular kind of error, the transcription of what was most probably the 
upadhmaniya to -3-. I have not recorded this peculiarity in the register of the variants, 
for they do not affect the critically edited text. For some examples see the colophons of 
N to chapters 22, 24, 25 and 28-32 given in Appendix 7. 

Avagrahas, which are never marked by the scribes, are supplied according to current 
Sanskrit orthography and editorial interpretation. 

The punctuation of the manuscripts, i.e. the dandas and double dandas, have not been 
followed or reported, since they are neither consistent nor helpful in determining the end 
of verses. In determining the end of ślokas and thus the numbering of verses, I have 
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tried to keep standard four-páda slokas. However, there were cases in which this policy 
had to be abandoned for the sake of better reading and for the consistency of sense 
within the Slokas. In these cases I occasionally chose to have Slokas of six padas. 
Nevertheless, I have kept four páda Slokas in cases where the meaningful units shift 
only in one or in a couple of verses and then they come back to follow the original 
pattern. 

The speaker - Devi or Bhairava - has always been marked, even if the context tells us 
clearly whose turn it is; I have supplied «devy uváca» and «bhairava uváca» to 
facilitate the reading and to conform to standard editorial practice in Sanskrit. 

Finally, it must be mentioned that the unrecorded variation between the verse final 
anusvara and ma, va and ba etc. together with the unrecorded lack of avagraha 
sometimes result in that the version of the main text is falsified in what is recorded in 
the bottom register. In case of the lacking avagraha, I have supplied it in angle brackets 
in the bottom register, but for the rest, the falsification sometimes remains. In fact, the 
falsification is the result of using a positive register, but I find it easier for the reader to 
use a positive register with falsifications of minor importance than to use a negative 
register without falsifications. 


VIII. Signs and abbreviations 


Abbreviations and conventions in the text: 


< > Angle brackets are used to report an editor's insertion. 
T f Obeli enclose letter(s) that the editor judges corrupt but cannot emend (crux). 
-m- Single letters enclosed by dashes mark hiatus-fillers. 


In the register of testimonia immediately beneath the text: 

= Identifies an identical passage in another text. 

= Identifies a closely related passage in another text. 

cf. Identifies allusions. it identifies any passage other than a double (=) or a near-double 
(=) that throws light on the text, e.g. a paraphrase of its subject matter or a passage in 
the same or another text supporting the editor's choice of reading. Such passages are 


also mentioned in the apparatus in parentheses. 


cit SYM Records that the passage is allegedly a quotation of the Siddhayogesvarimata or of 
some other text. 


unattrib. cit. Unattributed citation. 
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In the critical apparatus at the bottom: 


pms 


[- - ] or (-2-] 


‘In D's margin’ 


Square brackets enclose lacunae. In N, they are always represented by gaps, while in D 
the scribe wrote dashes in the place of missing letters. If the gaps are very long, the 
approximate number of aksaras missing is indicated by the number enclosed. 
Superscript stars enclose uncertain letters. 

Question mark(s) in square brackets stand for letter(s) illegible to the editor. 


Avagraha in angle brackets marks that it is not in the manuscript but is understood 
and supplied by the editor. 


Omitted in the ms. 


Corrected. 


(by) Dr. Harunaga Isaacson 
(by) Somdev Vasudeva 


At the beginning or end of a word, this marks the rest of the word as printed in the 
main text. 


Occasional abbreviations of titles in the apparatus or in the translation: 


SYM 
TÀ 


SiddhayogeSvarimata 
Tantraloka 
Tantralokaviveka 
Malinivijayottara 


Tantrasadbhava 


